Wa it Di sney Poste ro 


you cant 
breakfast like a bird 


and work like a horse! E 


It’s entertaining as well J 
as good instruction 
when you display this ees 
full color Walt Disney en 


poster in your class- 
room. It tells the good 
breakfast story in Walt 
Disney’s inimitable car- 


toon and copy style. ‘ — 
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THIS IS A GOOD BREAKFAST 3 
Grapefruit, orange juice, melon or berries. ¥ $. 
Milk. Cereals with milk. Eggs now and then. 2 ; = 
slices whole wheat or enriched bread and butter e 


SEND FOR FREE BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT TODAY / 


THE BREAKFAST TEACHING UNIT includes a 72-page illustrated Teacher's 
Source Book complete with teaching outlines, activities and classroom 
surveys, a Basic Breakfast Wall Chart, a U. S. Government Meal Pattern 
Chart, Walt Disney poster, and 20 Students’ Notebook Folders which give 
nutritional facts about breakfast, preparation schedules and menus. 
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CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. aia 
A 7) 
A research and educational endeavor devoted to 
the betterment of national nutrition. rN 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois i" 
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PERIODICAL 


THE sum total of home economics teaching must 
now include the use of low-temperature Electric 
Farm and Home Freezers. 

The Farm and Home Freezer method of food 
preservation and storage has found itself a definite 
niche in homemaking. One and one-quarter million 
American families have installed Electric Farm and 
Home Freezers during the past three years. The 
nation’s homemakers have discovered that home 
freezing can mean a wider variety of fresh foods at 
all seasons of the year . . . time saved because of 
fewer shopping trips . .. money saved on the budget 
by freezing home-grown products or foods pur- 
chased in season and frozen while plentiful and 
low priced. 

To the nation’s schools, these facts can mean only one 


FARM HOME FREEZER 


(MUST tre Exorunitca Equipment 


FARM AND HOME FREEZER SECTION 
National Electrical Manufacturers A ‘iati 
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. 155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


thing—home economics students will want to learn 
ahout home freezing, along with canning and other 
food preservation methods ! 

And to teach home freezing, your school’s home 
economics laboratory needs several Electric Farm 
and Home Freezers. This presents no problem. Like 
the refrigerator, an Electric Farm and Home Freezer 
is easily and quickly installed. You may have the 
whole story by getting in touch with your local 
electric service company or appliance sales organi- 
zations. 


WHAT IS AN ELECTRIC 
FARM AND HOME FREEZER? “An electric 
Farm and Home Freezer is the household type 


of low-temperature, mechanically refrigerated 
cabinet used exclusively for the freezing and/or 
storage of frozen food.” 
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NOW. -- REVISED TO SERVE YOU 


MORE EFFECTIVELY 


New material in this clear, concise booklet serves you 
more effectively because it emphasizes the basic facts you 
teach in your unit on frozen desserts. It provides a guide 
for your students in identifying, making and judging 
frozen desserts. Use this booklet for quick reference on: 


CLASSIFICATION 


of frozen desserts. 


STANDARDS 
for judging qualities, with a 
sample score card. 


TECHNIQUES 


for making desserts in a freezer, 
refrigerator tray or mold. 


TESTED RECIPES 


with easily followed, step-by- 
step directions.* 


*Frozen desserts made with Pet 
Milk are smooth and delicious. 
Compared with conventional 
frozen desserts they are better 
balanced nutritionally because 
they are lower in butterfat and 
higher in the other essential nu- 
trients of whole milk. 


< bP Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
S| 1448-C Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


ET Please send, free of charge _copies of “Frozen Desserts to Fit Any Equipment.” 
= s|| I teach (subject) in (grade) 
Name ean’ 
Street. 
City__ acl Zone State 


+> - 
v (Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents of continental U. S.) 
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The sturdy three-year-old twin 
boys in the above photograph— 
Mare and Clay Cavness of 
Phoenix, Arizona—neither look 
exactly alike, nor are they dupli- 
cates in their characteristics. 


This is true of margarines also. 
The more you know about them 
through use on your own table, the 
more you realize that all brands 
cannot be lumped in one category. 
Good margarine is not easy to 
make. 


Why Nucoa is the margarine 
mothers by the million choose 


Mrs. Jack C. Cavness, the twins’ 
mother, is typical of the millions 
of high-minded young American 
mothers who let Nucoa margarine 


NUCOA 
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help them solve the problem of 
providing appetizing, nutritious 
meals at moderate cost. Mothers 
have confidence in Nucoa, for 
Nucoa has been top-quality mar- 
garine for over thirty years. Its 
makers pioneered, one by one, the 
important improvements that won 
approval for margarine from diet- 
ary experts. Nucoa was the first 
all-vegetable-oil margarine . . . the 
first made with vegetable oils from 


i 
**mUCOA’’ REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF BEST FOODS AND HELLMANN’S REAL 


crops grown only within Continen- 
tal United States . . . first to add 
Vitamin A... first to step up Vita- 
min A fortification to 15,000 U.S.P. 
units per pound, guaranteed. 


Pound after delicious pound 
—always the same 


Not only is Nucoa’s food value as 
calculated as baby’s first formula, 
but the uniformity of Nucoa in 
pleasing texture and delicious 
flavor is controlled by manufactur- 
ing skill and rigid testing. 54 labo- 
ratory tests are made daily on the 
oil alone. And Nucoa always tastes 
sweet and fresh. Nucoa is freshly 
made the year round, on order 
only. There is no “storage” Nucoa! 

Make your own appraisal of 
Nucoa—enjoy it on your own table, 


America’s most popular margarine 
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CHIQUTA BANANA SAYS: 


CORN FLAKES and BANANAS 


kes 
1 ounce (1 cup+) 
4 ounces cup) who! 
1 teaspoo” sugar 
1 fully ripe banana 


(an average serving) 
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Economics 
Damoma, Home 
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to help your students 


understand the facts 


about commercially 


canned food ! 


This 46-page booklet is a gold mine of clear, 
comprehensive nutrition charts and tables. 
To name just a few, it covers essential nu- 
trients, vitamins, minerals, calories, and rec- 
ommended dietary allowances. 

But more important, it gives students a 
thorough and fundamental understanding of 
what happened to that can of food before they 
opened it! 

It explains how the can was made, why it 
may have been enamel-lined, how closed and 
sterilized. It tells how the foods were pre- 
pared, canned, sealed and cooked. It gives 
the laws covering canned foods, storage and 
use of canned foods, and even gives a brief 
and interesting history of canning! 

You'll find it an invaluable aid in giving 
your students a rounded, basic knowledge of 
what the government calls “‘One of the great- 
est laborsaving devices in the American 
home.” 


And here are some more wonderful finds 
for easy teaching! ALL FREE! 


“Appetizing Recipes from Canned Foods” 
“Kitchen Tested Recipes from Canned Foods” 
“Savory Tested Recipes from Canned Foods” 
“Coffee Facts for Home Economists” 
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Just mail this coupon in for all or any of these 
handy teaching aids! 


— 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
Home Economics Section, Dept. JH-3-49 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me... 


FREE copies of High School Manual 
——FREE copies of Appetizing Recipes 
—__—FREE copies of Kitchen Tested Recipes 
FREE copies of Savory Tested Recipes 
—__FREE copies of Coffee Facts 


School 
J 
Street Address 
City _ Zone_ _ State 
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NEW STUDY ON 
HUMAN NUTRITION 
REVEALS STARTLING 

CONDITIONS 


Results Available 


in Teaching-Aid Form 


An extremely important research project —the first 
of its kind ever made —reveals shocking proof that 
the majority of Americans are gambling with their 
health. The nutrition pattern of teenagers is dis- 
tressingly poor; and that of their mothers, not much 
better. These alarming facts, plus many others, are 
brought to light in the amazing new 48-page 
booklet, ‘They Never Suspected"’, published by 
the Westinghouse Electric Corporation. 


The program which took more than a year to 
com inn was sponsored by the Appliance Division 
of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation in co- 
operation with a leading University. 

The nutrition habits of an above-average group of 
American families were carefully analyzed. Sixty- 
four families, or a total of 239 individuals, co- 
operated in the investigation. Extensive medical 
examinations gave accurate before-and-after records. 


CONTAINS VALUABLE TEACHING 
INFORMATION 


For teacher and student alike there is convincing 
proof that the nation’s nutritional status can and 
must be improved. Not only is the importance of 
having necessary vitamins and well-balanced diets 
explained; but also correct food purchasing, stor- 
age, preparation and actual cooking methods are 
set forth. The book also contains a practical pro- 
gram for teaching better nutrition practices to 
students and their families. 

A teacher's copy of ““‘They Never Suspected"’ is 
offered without charge. Additional copies are 10c 
each, money to be enclosed with the ven a In addi- 
tion, supporting students’ Fact Folders are avail- 
able for classroom use at no cost. These Fact 
Folders condense the main findings and give many 
master menus and recipes used in the study. 


TO OBTAIN LITERATURE 


To obtain copies of educational material, reviewed 
above, write to the Home Economics Institute, 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 410 East 4th 
Street, Mansfield, Ohio. 
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YOU CAN BE SURE..iF ITS 


Westinghouse 


AVMY-31SVM 


Refrigerators, too... 
Replaced Yearly... 


no extra cost 


All the major appliances your school lab needs . . . ten 
different ones ... are yours with the economical, practical 
Westinghouse 5-Year School Plan. One simple contract 
provides yearly replacement of each appliance with latest 
models. What’s more, you pay only = special low cost 
of the original equipment ... not a cent more! Helpful 
teaching-aid material is also furnished. 


For complete details, write the Home Economics Institute, 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., 410 E. 4th St., Mansfield, O. 


EVERY , HOUSE NEEDS 


Westinghouse 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT SERVICE 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORPORATION + MANSFIELD, OHIO 
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@ Enriched breads and all the other delicious 
foods made from enriched flour make an import- 


THERES ay 
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know 


ant contribution to better nutrition. Six contri- 


butions, in fact—as these flags point out—all 


PEACH TURNOVERS 


offers 
-way nourishment 


when you use 
Enriched Flour 


= 


Roll biscuit dough a scant 4” thick; cut 
in 4” squares. Place fresh, canned or fro- 
zen peach slices on half of each square. 
Sprinkle with cinnamon-sugar, dot with 
butter or margarine. Fold diagonally: 
crimp edges of dough to seal. 


PROTEIN 
THIAMINE 


RIBO- 
FLAVIN 


NIACIN 


FOOD 
ENERGY 


readily available in economical, easy-to-serve 
enriched bread and flour. 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


Bake in hot oven (450°F.) 15 minutes. 
Serve hot or cold, topped with sweetened 
fresh or frozen peaches. Or make a sauce 
of canned, sliced peaches—thickening the 
syrup with cornstarch, using | tablespoon- 
ful to each cup of syrup. 


A FREE TEACHING AID— 


THE REVISED EDITION OF 


WHEAT FLOUR INSTITUTE 


309 W. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please send me—without charge—my copy of ‘Family Food-Money 
Management”’ with Teachers’ Suggestion Unit, sample copies of Student 
Reference Folder and Work Sheet, and Wall Chart. 


(000 MONEY MANAGEMENT 


TEACHING KIT CONTAINS: 
Teachers’ Suggestion Unit, 
Student Reference Folder 
with Nutrition Charts 
(punched for notebooks), 
Student Work Sheet with 
recipes, Wall Chart for 
food cost project. 


Mail this handy coupon today for your copy 
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this regal crown roast of Swift's Presnium Lamb 
garnished with minted green grapes, glazed car- 
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BEHIND THE SCENE IN THIS 


“PHOTOGENIC NUTRITION” SERIES... 


Following are complete recipes for the dishes shown on the color poster 
inside. However, to point up further the “‘appetite appeal’’ in each one, 
here are some interesting notes which we hope will help prompt lively 
student discussion of this lesson. 


EXAMPLE NO.1—CROWN ROAST OF SWIFT'S PREMIUM LAMB WITH MINTED GRAPES. Because 
such a roast as this is selected for a real “‘occasion’’, the garnish is suitably 
lavish. We used minted grapes for their unusual interest, but mounds of mint 
jelly on pineapple carry out the green and yellow of Spring too, if grapes are 
difficult to obtain. The frills on the roast may be made in class. Suggest leg of 
lamb as an alternate. 


Have dealer prepare a crown roast 
mm Lamb with a stuff- 


ing of ground 
leaf fat. C of ribs with 
season, place 


oast in a slow 


glazed carrots and minted grapes on 
pineapple slices. For minted grapes, 
make lime gelatin according to direc- 
tions on pkg. Add 2 tsp. mint flavor- 
ing. Cool to heavy liquid stage. Wash 
and dry small bunches of grapes. Dip 


once or twice into gelatin. Drain and 
place on waxed paper until gelatin 
is firm. 


: eak truly of Easter. The gay yellow jon- 
ided the “di 


and the clean shape of pastel eggs com- 


fferent’”’ touc 


js the pattern for the jonquils. Have 
them trace the outline on paper to 
make a pattern. Use to cut out flow- 
ers from thin slices of yellow turnip, 
or rutabaga. For centers, cut circle in 
third, roll into cone. 


which comesgwith the 
butt half. Th@ eggs gfe simply hard 
cooked, shelle¥, then with edible 
food coloring. Ror your students, here 


EXAMPLE NO, 3—SWIFT’S PREMIUM FRANKS WITH FRUIT SALAD. Show your students how 
quickly and easily the familiar frank becomes party fare. We experimented, 
found ten minutes average time for the preparation of this colorful platter. 
Interest them in the trick of using undiluted cream soups as sauces. 


bun half. Top with hot undiluted mush- 
room soup and grated cheese. Serve 
with chilled fruit salad. ' 


Simmer 2 Ibs. of Swift's Premium 
Franks in water for about 7 minutes. 
Drain and place 2 on each toasted 


Emphasize to your students that “photogenic nutrition” and good buy- 
manship go hand in hand, for appetite appeal depends largely on the qual- 
ity of the foods they buy. Teach them to buy by brand. Such a brand name 
as Swift’s, backed by generations of integrity, is a guarantee of quality. 
Today more than ever, brand buying is a vital part of good buymanship, 


@Mr or AGAIN! 
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on rack in ogen pan. 
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TO HELP YOU TEACH YOUR STUDENTS THAT 
GOOD NUTRITION IS PHOTOGENIC NUTRITION .. « 


dramatic 


color poster for 
your classroom 


Prurvevors to the nation of five of the basic foods, we 
at Swift & Company feel that “‘Nutrition is our Busi- 
ness”. And in the Martha Logan Test Kitchens we add a thought. 
Here, especially, we believe that “‘Photogenic Nutrition is our 
Business”. For as graduate Home Economists we know that 
appetite appeal is vitally important to good nutrition. 

An important part of our work is in dramatizing the creative 
side of cookery for Mrs. America. Knowing that part of your work 
is to bring the same inspiration to future Home Economists, we 
conceived the idea of developing color posters for your classroom 
. . . posters that would say more forcefully than any words— 
nutrition can be glamorous. 

The first of these posters, which appeared last fall in this maga- 
zine, received a very gratifying welcome. Here, on the pages 
inside, is the second in the series. We hope you’ll post it on your 
bulletin board. And do let us know how you like it! 


aN (Martha Logan) 


Director of Home Economics, 
‘Research Laboratories 
Swift & Company, Chicago 
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We your aceweee THIS IMPORTANT AND 


(soo below) LESSON FROM SWIFT 


Most people recognize the delight and satisfaction derived from eating 
franks—but few appreciate their nutritional values. Here’s what 
nutritionists, of Swift & Company’s Research Laboratories, have to 


say on the subject: 


THE INSIDE 


Made from beef and pork (sometimes veal 
also) and often dried milk and sugar, judi- 
ciously seasoned, franks represent the best 
in eating, from the standpoint of both nu- 
trition and enjoyment. 

High quality franks are nutritious in that 
they contribute substantially to the intake 


STORY ABOUT FRANKS 


of high quality proteins and essential vita- 
mins and minerals. 

The amount of each nutrient provided by 
one high-quality frank is about the same as 
of an equal amount of cooked beef or pork. 
Laboratory studies here revealed the fol- 
lowing comparison: 


Colories Protein Phosphorus Iron Thiamin Riboflavin Niacin 

gms. mg. mg. mcg. mcg. mcg. 

pyar 140 6.2 109 1.25 45 100 1550 
. 135 88 110 15 30 15 1750 
Berd 175 15 90 1.25 190 0 1270 


It is important that the vitamin and min- 
eral values are retained to an unusual pro- 
portion in franks because of the careful con- 
trol of cooking and other processing steps. 
In franks these nutrients are retained to a 
greater extent than in some home cooking 
methods. Because the proteins of franks 
are from meat and often from milk, they 
are nutritionally excellent and capable of 
supplying all of a person’s protein needs. 


One often hears that franks are not di- 
gestible, especially by children, but there is 
to our knowledge no scientific evidence of 
this. Since meat and milk proteins are 
definitely known to be equally and readily 
digested by even tiny infants and since 
these proteins undergo no unusual changes 
during manufacture, it can only be con- 
cluded that franks are as digestible as other 
good foods. 


Woe your \ HIGHLY USEFUL AND COLORFUL 
BOOKLET WITH ORIGINAL Leas 


Especially timely for the Spring Term, this booklet will provide a 
wealth of good material for you and your students. Planned especially 
for high school and college girls, it contains not only the important 
first fundamentals of being a good hostess, but dozens of new and 
original party ideas fully described and illustrated. 

You’re welcome to as many copies as you need of Franks to the Aid 
of the Party. To get them... 


Write Martha Logan, Dept. EE, 
Swift & Company, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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DIVISION NASH-KELVINATOR 


Already an indispensable appliance in hundreds of thou- 
sands of households across the country, today’s modern 
home freezer becomes highly essential to the up-to-the- 
minute school laboratory striving to approximate home 
situations. At the same time it can expand your foods 
program to bounds you never dreamed possible. 
Imagine the thrill of teaching the easiest, most 
advanced, and best method of preserving perishables . 
the only method of preserving yeast breads, cakes, pies 
and cookies for extended periods. 
” Think of the satisfaction of having students cook in 
family-size quantities . . . prepare a wide variety of foods, 
knowing none will go to waste because all can be frozen 
for future use. 

Consider the convenience of keeping plenty of perish- 
ables within your laboratory at all times. And picture how 
graphically you can demonstrate management and work 
equalization through use of a home freezer. 

Because it has 6-cubic foot capacity but is no larger 


CORPORATION 
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a modern home 


than most 4-foot freezers . . . is powered by the ever- 
dependable Polarsphere . . . and is a product of the oldest 
manufacturer of low-temperature storage cabinets, the 
Kelvinator Home Freezer is the perfect choice for your 
school laboratory. See it today at your Kelvinator Dealer’s 
showroom. And be sure to ask about the special low price 


under Kelvinator’s School Appliance Installation Plan. 


Small in size yet big in capacity, the Kelvinator Home Freezer 
fits into even the small school laboratory. With 6-cubic foot 
capacity—room for 210 pounds of frozen foods—it is only 
36%," high; 39” wide; and 231%.” deep. It is conveniently 
divided into fast-freezing and storage sections... with wire 
baskets for added ease of storage. 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 
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LESS COST! 


@ Full year field check conducted by 19 
Universities* on 12 commonly used 
Fruits and Vegetables in their four 
marketable forms—Fresh, Frozen, 
in Glass and in Cans—provides 
significant data on meeting today’s 


living costs. 


ysed £008) 12 fru! 

Results of this pioneering coast-to-coast research vegetavies (or pennysca” rs more 
again demonstrate the importance of canned foods this: P on gi - ell 4 
in relation to improved national nutrition. We are in genera iy money» ost foods 
confident that the more closely you study the known i food for *. ti onal yalues- the same J 
nutritional values of foods in cans, their high percentage ng less than f resh foo4s 
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BAKED HAM SLICE 
with a crisp-cut Pineapple lei! § 
an inch-thick slice 
sides, then bake slowly until done 
hot platter and encircle 
= am with drained new Dole 
rushed heated in a little of the 
ham fat. 


PINEAPPLE MERINGUE NESTS 
Just before Putting the individual 7 _, 
meringues in the oven, sprinkle 3 


them with shredded coconut. When 
baked, fill with the new Crisp-cut 
Dole Crushed Pineapple, and to 

with whipped cream. 7 


Whether you use the new Dole Crushed Pineapple by itself or as a recipe ingre- 
dient, you'll find that its crisp-cut quality releases more bouquet and more flavor 
than the old-style shredded pineapple. In addition, the Dole process of cutting the 


pineapple into tiny cubelets means more uniform 


drained weight per can. 


HOME ECONOMIST 


Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Lid., San Francisco 6, California 
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@ To all interested in expanding research in home 
economics, the fate of appropriations for the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics is of 
vital concern. As the second session of the 80th 
Congress did not restore the cut made in the appro- 
priations for the fiscal year 1947-48, the research 
program has had to be cut markedly. The proposed 
budget for 1949-50 will not allow for any expansion; 
in fact, because of higher salaries for personnel and 
the higher cost of supplies and equipment, the scope 
may be further reduced in the coming year. 

As usual, the AHEA will be one of the organiza- 
tions whose representatives will appear at hearings 
before the House subcommittee on agriculture early 
in March. Members of this subcommittee are 
Jamie L. Whitten (Miss.), H. Carl Andersen (Minn.), 
Walt Horan (Wash.), Edward H. Druse (Ind.), 
and William Stigler (Okla.). Because you believe 
in the work of the BHNHE and have found its 
materials and publications helpful, please write 
these men, as well as your own congressmen, im- 
mediately. 


@ Removal of the federal tax on margarine is 
again a live issue. HR3, introduced by Poage 
(Texas), proposes the removal of restrictions on 
yellow margarine but would require a sign posted 
when the product is served in public eating places. 
Seventeen bills favorable to margarine have been 
introduced, three that are unfavorable. The latter 
bills would repeal taxes but would flatly prohibit 
the sale of yellow margarine in the United States. 

Hearings, to be held March | to 4 on these bills 
before the House agriculture committee, are to be 
limited to new material. The committee includes 
27 members, 17 Democrats and 10 Republicans; 
Harold D. Cooley (N. C.) is chairman. 


@ Among the proposed new housing bills in the 
legislative limelight are S138, introduced by Senator 
EWlender (La.) and seven other Democratic senators 
and known as the administration housing bill; 


$709, introduced by Senator Baldwin for himself 
and 15 other Republicans; HR1519, introduced by 
Representative Buchanan (Pa.) and almost identi- 
cal to S138; and HR1973, introduced by Javits 
(N. Y.), even more liberal than 8709 and advocating 
slum clearance, low-rent public housing, research, 
farm housing, direct government loans to aid fami- 
lies in the “lower middle income” area, and the 
amending of existing FHA mortgage loans. Hear- 
ings before the Senate Committee on banking and 
currency, which began on February 3, 1949, are ex- 
pected to continue through February. 


@ Frances Urban, the field secretary of the AHEA, 
is scheduled as a speaker for meetings of state home 
economics associations and state college clubs in 
March, April, and May. 

On March 3, 4, and 5, she is to meet with the 
Province VII College Club Workshop at the Aller- 
ton Hotel in Chicago and on March 10, 11, and 12 
with the Oklahoma college clubs in Shawnee. On 
March 16 and 17, she expects to attend a Career 
Conference at the University of Kansas. March 18 
and 19, she is to meet with the Kansas Association 
and the Kansas college clubs in Wichita; March 24, 
25, and 26, with the Nebraska Association and the 
Nebraska college clubs in Omaha. 

April 1 and 2, she is to be with the Ohio Associa- 
tion and the Ohio college clubs in Columbus; April 
7, 8, and 9, with the Wisconsin Association in La 
Crosse. On April 22 and 23, she plans to be at. the 
North Carolina College Club Workshop in Red 
Springs; April 29 and 30, at the West Virginia Asso- 
ciation meeting in Jackson’s Mill. May 6 and 7 
she has scheduled for meetings of the New Jersey 
Association and the New Jersey college clubs. 


@ The new chairman of the legislative committee 
for the AHEA is Mrs. Margaret Manger of Arling- 
ton, Virginia. Mrs. Manger is a member of the 
Mt. Vernon Homemakers’ Group and is a graduate 
of the University of Minnesota. She replaces Mrs. 
Ella H. McNaughton, assistant to the executive 
secretary of the AHEA. 


@ Local Public Health Services bill, S522, was in- 
troduced in the Senate on January 17, 1949 by Sena- 
tor Chapman (Ky.). In its essential principles, the 
bill carries out the intent of the resolutions on local 
health units passed by the Princeton Conference. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Fortieth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, June 28 to July 1, 1949 
Annual meeting headquarters: Civic Auditorium 
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Education for Family Living in Japan 


Mrs. Lewis is chairman of the department of home 
economics at Hunter College of the City of New York. 
She is a former president of AHEA, a leader in many 
community educational groups, and a frequent con- 
tributor to professional magazines. 


HE spirit of the Japanese students and teach- 

ers with whom I had the privilege of working 

during my period of service in Japan as home 
economics consultant to the civil information and 
education division of the General Headquarters staff 
of the U. S. Army is expressed in this excerpt from 
a letter written by Miss Hara, a student in the 
Fourth Girls’ Upper Secondary School of Hachioji, 
Tokyo: 


Japan owes greatly her rehabilitation to America. We, 
all of us, were gratefully overjoyed with LARA [Licensed 
Agencies for Relief in Asia] relief supplies. Once, when 
winter was at hand, LARA clothing was distributed among 
A girl who had returned from Korea with only the 
She wept with 


us, 
clothes she wore, suddenly burst into tears. 
joy and gratitude, because now she could have her long- 
wanted overcoat! We all broke down and wept in sym- 
pathy with her. 

We do not live by bread alone. LARA goods conveyed 
us not only material but also spiritual relief. They tell us 
of the love-thy-neighbor spirit. They teach us to realize 
that it is our own responsibility to help each other. 

Availing myself of the opportunity, as one of the repre- 
sentatives of the students of this school, I should like to 
ask you to send words of our most sincere gratitude to your 
friends in America for the warm feeling which has been 
expressed to us in every case by your country. 


A recent letter from the principal of this same 
school, one of the 16 high schools selected by the 
Ministry of Education to put into immediate action 
the revised homemaking program, indicates his ap- 
preciation of the functional approach to education: 


A practice class was opened at the end of September and 
it has been well conducted according to your recommenda- 


DORA 8S. LEWIS 


tions. The students of the class as well as their parents 
appreciate and are proud of the class. Visitors seem to 
increase in number daily and I hope they will return to their 
schools with good information on the home project. It was 
through the workshop you conducted that we have come to 
realize and appreciate the merits of using home experiences 
in classes and extending class work into homes. Funds for 
building the home-type kitchens were granted by the 
metropolis and the day will soon come when all the neces- 
sary facilities for our new program will be installed. We 
thank you for your support in establishing this program. 


A homemaking teacher writes: 


I am studying hard in an effort to see to it that home- 
making education in Japan will make a proper development 
and I shall be appreciative if you will continue to give us 
whatever suggestions and encouragements you deem proper 
even in the future. I have had the privilege of using some 
of the numerous books left by you in Tokyo. I thank you 
very sincerely for what you did for us in the last summer, 
and wish to submit my highest esteem and courtesy for 
what you contributed toward the advancement of home- 
making education. 


It was indeed a rewarding experience to work with 
educators and students who seemed so sincerely 
eager to learn from us how to make homemaking 
education a greater factor in the preparation of 
young people for life in a democratic society. The 
reconstruction of Japanese education had been under 
way since the fall of 1945, and excellent working 
relationships had been established with Japanese 
educators at local, state, and national levels. The 
purposes in bringing a home economics consultant to 
Japan were to advise and assist the civil information 
and education section of the General Headquarters 
personnel and selected Japanese educators on: (a) 
the development of homemaking education for the 
upper secondary schools of Japan; (b) evaluation of 
teacher education programs for teachers of home- 
making; (c) utilization of the best and most prac- 
tical American methods as they may be adapted in 
Japan. 
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The major emphasis, time, and effort of the consult- 
ant were directed toward: 

1. Studying the living situation and needs in Japa- 
nese homes and reviewing studies made by Su- 
preme Command Allied Powers officials and re- 
search bureaus on social and economic conditions 
in Japan 

2. Visiting secondary schools and colleges to get 
firsthand information about the status of home 
economics education and the facilities provided 
for it 

3. Conferring with personnel of the Ministry of 
Education, the Institute of Nutrition, and mem- 
bers of SCAP’s economic and scientific section, 
on what information is needed by home eco- 
nomics teachers, if they are to help families 
understand and adjust to current develop- 
ments and to teach them the best use of avail- 
able resources 

4. Assisting curriculum committees appointed by 
the Ministry of Education to develop plans for 
the home economics curriculum in upper sec- 
ondary schools of Japan 

5. With these committees, setting up criteria for 
demonstration schools, where the new upper 
secondary school curriculum would be put into 
immediate operation and where its principles and 
practices could be carried over' into the homes 
of the students 

6. Conducting workshops for personnel involved in 

developing demonstration centers for the home- 

making program 

. Conferring with home economics staff members 
of teacher-education institutions on needed ex- 
tension of both preservice and in-service educa- 
tion of home economics teachers 

8. Reviewing courses of study and textbooks al- 
ready developed for elementary and lower sec- 
ondary schools in the field of homemaking 

9. Preparing materials to use with administrators 
and teachers responsible for developing demon- 
stration centers in secondary schools and for 
teacher education programs 

10. Listing books, pamphlets, and teaching materials 
illustrative of the types of materials that need 
to be developed for use in home economics de- 
partments in secondary schools 

Conferring with home economists on purposes 
and plans for forming a professional organization 
to be known as the Japanese Home Economics 
Association 


Basic Policies and Procedures 


A central committee made up of members of the 
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staff of the Japanese Ministry of Education, home 
economists from college, normal school, and uni- 
versity staffs, and high school teachers of homemak- 
ing in and near Tokyo met for basic planning of 
policies and procedures. They agreed upon the pur- 
poses of homemaking education in upper secondary 
schools, set up subcommittees for detailed planning, 
and formulated recommendations on major changes 
in the administration of home economics. Plans for 
getting the new program into operation promptly 
were made and implemented through the vocational 
education officer of the civil information and educa- 
tion division, Ivan Nelson, and the secondary educa- 
tion officers of the Ministry of Education. They 
scheduled a series of three-day regional workshops 
for representatives of schools selected to serve as 
demonstration centers for launching the new cur- 
riculum during the next school vear. The 
last month of the consultant’s stay in Japan was 
devoted to planning and participating in these re- 
gional workshops. 


The School’s Curriculum and the Home 


During the first six weeks of the consultant’s 
service, six curriculum committees, each led by a 
member of the central committee, met with the 
consultant weekly. They worked intensively be- 
tween these meetings on developing the framework 
for a three-year course of study focused on home 
living. Each committee listed problems in Japanese 
homes and in the lives of young people relating to 
the area of study for which they were responsible, 
stated objectives for teaching implied by these prob- 
lems, and suggested experiences they believed essen- 
tial for developing the understandings and skills 
needed. They also suggested source materials and 
some ways of evaluating outcomes of teach- 
ing. These committees worked very seriously and 
spent long hours discussing and evaluating practices 
in Japanese schools and new ways of dealing with 
critical home problems. The difficulties in providing 
adequate food, particularly protein and calcium, 
took the foods committee into careful scrutiny of 
possibilities for improved production, market- 
ing, conservation, and use of food, as well as into 
ways of encouraging more widespread and serious use 
of nutrition information. Housing problems of sani- 
tation, convenience, and repair, as well as space 
arrangements for new homes, were considered real- 
istically by the housing committee. Japanese homes 
have beauty and simplicity in living areas but too 
often have unattractive, inconvenient, and unsani- 
tary work areas. 

Home management, with special attention to con- 
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servation of time and energy so that homemakers 
could be free for personal and family development 
and for participation in community life, was related 
to the housing situation and the serious shortages of 
fuel, soap, and supplies that American homemakers 
take for granted. 

Broadening of the concept of an effective handling 
of clothing problems was dealt with by one commit- 
tee. The manifold problems relating to the rearing 
of children and furthering their development were 
explored by another committee on which a prom- 
inent Tokyo pediatrician and the child psychologist 
from the staff of his clinic served. This 
committee was particularly appreciative of materials 
from the U.S. Children’s Bureau in planning the 
textbook which is being written for use in high 
school homemaking classes. The pediatrician 
stressed the need for good education in home man- 
agement for Japanese mothers as well as the need to 
substitute science for superstitions in dealing with 
preggancy and child rearing. Japanese children are 
showered with love and affection. It is a pleasure 
to observe parent-child relationships except for the 
apparent ignorance of basic health and guidance 
needs. 

A broad and intensive program was envisioned to 
include both the maintenance and relationship as- 
pects of family living. Carry-over into homes was 
planned by selecting basic home problems for class 
consideration, by recommending student participa- 
tion in equipping and arranging classrooms to make 
them comparable to standards attainable in homes, 
and by encouraging home-school projects in critical 
areas. Homemaking units were grouped so that 
experiences most needed by boys as well as girls in 
family relationships, child development, and home 
management might be offered during separate terms 
and made available to the boys as well as to the girls. 

There are three terms a year in Japanese schools. 
Since the homemaking program for the lower sec- 
ondary schools had been planned as an integrated 
program, it was recommended that in the upper 
secondary schools intensive work of approximately 
one term’s duration be done in each of the important 
areas Of homemaking. This concentration would 
prevent superficial coverage and allow time for con- 
managerial, economic, 


sideration of social, 


and human development, as well as technical aspects 
of each phase of home living. It was also recom- 
mended that, as nearly as possible, teachers be 
given opportunity to follow through with the same 
group of girls throughout a year to avoid compart- 
mentalization in the program. 
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Plans for Improving Home Equipment 


These were radical departures from present prac- 
tice but were readily accepted as advantageous by 
the workshop groups. There had been little con- 
cept of having school homemaking rooms set at- 
tainable standards for the homes from which students 
came—in equipment, its arrangement, and upkeep. 
Many schools had been used for billeting soldiers 
during the war so that equipment had been scattered. 
The destruction by bombing had caused many in- 
stances of overcrowding in homes and schools. Each 
of the schools included in the workshops set up 
specific plans for community participation in such 
developments as providing community canning cen- 
ters and for modernization of rooms and equipment. 
Representatives of national and prefectural school 
offices were on hand to assist with budget plans. 

The concept of close relationships between schools 
and homes as a means of effecting home improvement 
through parent-teacher-student co-operation seemed 
new but was received with enthusiasm, as is in- 
dicated in the principal’s letter quoted earlier. The 
excellent interpreter, a member of the Japa- 
nese Ministry of Education, who worked with the 
consultant during the entire summer, wrote articles 
for women’s magazines on this phase of the new pro- 
gram. 


Education of Teachers Considered 

Education of homemaking teachers varies con- 
siderably. Of the six colleges visited, the Japanese 
Women’s University seemed to have the broadest 
offering. It gives opportunity for specialization in 
teacher education, food management, child develop- 
ment, and social work. It is the only institution 
that provides extensively for directed contact with 
children as a means of understanding child develop- 
ment. 

None of these colleges include courses on marriage 
and family relationships. Even though the con- 
sultant’s contacts with teacher education were too 
limited for real evaluation, it is safe to say that other 
areas of home economics that must be strengthened 
in the teacher education institutions, if the secondary 
school program is to be comprehensive and func- 
tional, are housing, economics, child development, 
and home management. 

Because of the influence of teacher education, 
more specific assistance should be given to colleges 
in evaluating and strengthening their present pro- 
grams through broadening the scope of these pro- 
grams and making the experiences provided more 
realistic in terms of Japanese family life. 
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Previous Education of Women 


Previous to the occupation, the dominating theme 
in women’s education had been preparation for life 
in the home in terms of housekeeping, child care, 
sewing, and the Japanese arts of flower arrangement, 
embroidery, and the tea ceremony. The assumption 
was that girls and women had less learning ability 
than boys and had little need to think for themselves, 
or to be a companion or teacher in relation to their 
children. Managerial aspects of homemaking and 
community responsibilities of homemakers had been 
omitted or given minor attention. Even for daugh- 
ters of the aristocracy, instruction was focused on 
home activities—with added emphasis on _ social 
courtesies and graces, including music and dancing 
rather than on the scientific and the broader social 
and economic aspects of home and community life. 

Since few secondary schools had libraries or sup- 
plementary teaching materials, instruction was 
limited to subject matter in national textbooks and 
to laboratory practice that was very repetitive from 
year to year. Middle schools, corresponding to 
junior high schools and the lower division of senior 
high schools here, required tuition fees. This fee, 
coupled with the necessity for many boys and girls 
to assist their parents on the farms or to help earn 
a living, limited the number attending middle 
schools to about 25 per cent of the elementary school 
graduates each year. From middle schools, students 
could go to vocational schools, colleges, normal 
schools, or university preparatory schools. A large 
number of the colleges were women’s institutions of 
a general liberal arts type, frequently founded under 
missionary auspices. Outstanding Japanese educa- 
tors influenced by western ideals established these 
colleges, and they compare favorably with the men’s 
colleges. The ablest Japanese women leaders—and 
there are many of them—have been graduates of 
these colleges or of colleges abroad. Education of 
Japanese women and girls, except those privileged to 
attend the better colleges, however, had been very 
inadequate. 
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Present Educational Aims 


Sweeping changes have been made during the 
three years of the American occupation. The new 
constitution gives women complete political, eco- 
nomic, and social equality. Coeducation is being en- 
couraged. Compulsory education has _ been ex- 
tended; community programs to promote the civic 
education of women, to improve their political and 
economic education, and to encourage the applica- 
tion of science to the improvement of standards of 
living in homes and communities are in effect. Also 
mutual respect among men and women is being 
furthered in school and out. 

Democracy is being presented as a way of life that 
must be lived not merely in political activities of a 
community and state but in social, educational, and 
cultural activities as well. All available media of 
education are being used to effect this interpretation 
of democracy. 

The home economics planning committee, the vo- 
cational education officer of the civil informatioa and 
education division, and the home economics consult- 
ant unanimously recommended that a specialist in 
the education of home economics teachers, expe- 
rienced also in developing community programs of 
education for family living, be appointed to the staff 
of the education division to follow through on the 
developments under way in homemaking education 
and to extend them at all school levels and in adult 
education. Recent communications from Japan in- 
dicate that recruitment of such a person is now in 
process. 

The need for education for family living is in- 
creasingly recognized. It is particularly urgent in 
Japan, where few families are able to obtain essential 
food, clothing, shelter, and health care —to say noth- 
ing of the conveniences and comforts of living 
without the most meticulous and intelligent use of 
every resource and where every effort is being made 
to teach the ways of democracy in all relationships of 
living. 


Have You Played Your Part? 


The story of AHEA’s venture toward the ideal realm of a Permanent Head- 
quarters has been told serially in this publication for the last two and one-half 
years. Each month, JourNaL readers have had a short installment of this 
story. You know its plot, its current situation—$80,000 in hand, $170,000 to go. 

How the final chapter will be recorded depends upon the characters—all mem- 
bers of the AHEA. You can write the happy ending. The climax calls for more 
individual gifts and generous support of the numerous projects sponsored by state 
fund-raising committees. Have you played your part in this story?— KaTrHartIne 
M. ALDERMAN, Chairman, PHF Committee. 
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Planning a Child Development Course 


LYDIA V. SWANSON, GERTRUDE E. CHITTENDEN, 
EDITH M. SUNDERLIN, and HESTER CHADDERDON 


Miss Swanson and Miss Sunderlin are members of the 
department of child development in Iowa State College; 
Dr. Chittenden is the head of this department. Dr. 
Chadderdon is a professor of home economics education 
in the same college. Here, they combine their broad 
experience with workshops and with evaluation. 


LL students need as an important part of 
preparation for family living a deepened un- 
derstanding of human behavior and a recog- 

nition of the interaction between the child and his 
family. These two needs were recognized as funda- 
mental by a group of fifteen college teachers from 
eight states and four members of the Iowa State 
College staff, as they met in a workshop during the 
summer of 1948 to work on preliminary plans for a 
child development course. 

To meet these needs, the course should be open to 
freshmen and sophomores without prerequisites and 
should be nonprofessional. Since it might be the 
only child development course in which some stu- 
dents would enroll, it should give opportunity for 
the study of children from infancy to adolescence. 

What influence could such a course have in the 
general education of students? The study of chil- 
dren in the family setting could help develop a 
satisfying philosophy of living; it could increase the 
student’s ability to think effectively; it could give 
him a greater understanding of human behavior, in- 
cluding his own. 

With these thoughts in mind, the group which met 
to plan the course set up four general purposes for the 
workshop: (1) objectives for the course; (2) generali- 
zations, or general principles, related to each objec- 
tive; (3) plans, including specific course content and 
experiences through which the generalizations might 
be taught; and (4) evaluation. 

Below are the objectives the group accepted, stated 
in terms of student behavior. Some of the gen- 
eralizations decided upon as specifically related to 
each objective are listed under it. 

Objective 1: The student increases her understanding 
of needs and development of children. Certain basic 
needs are important determinants of behavior; in- 
dividuals differ in levels, rates, and patterns of de- 
velopment; development proceeds from simple to 
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complex; development proceeds from general to spe- 
cific; development is uneven; all kinds of develop- 
ment are interrelated; development is continuous 
and follows an orderly sequence; each level of de- 
velopment has characteristic traits; development is 
both qualitative and quantitative; environmental 
and hereditary factors influence development; ex- 
perimentation is an important part of learning. 
Objective 2: The student accepts responsibility for all 
children. The group influences to some extent the 
growth and development of the child; the society of 
the future depends upon the environment of the 
child today; the best preparation for taking future 
responsibility is to take action today; community 
planning and action can aid in reducing family 
tensions and frustrations. 
The student increases her understanding 


Objective 3: 
of interaction of the individual and his family and 
community. Roles of family members are interde- 
pendent; the environment of each family member 
differs from that of every other family member; 
the family is the primary group to the individual; 
the family, community, and culture all exert powerful 
influences upon each other and upon the individual; 
the family and other community agencies can help 
determine an individual’s selection of cultural values. 

Objective 4: The student evolves a growing philoso- 
phy of guidance of children. Guidance is the con- 
tinuing process of assisting a child to develop in- 
creasing self-direction in his efforts to achieve 
satisfying and acceptable behavior at each level of 
development; sound knowledge of the principles of 
growth and learning is basic to guidance; the meeting 
of certain physiological and psychological needs is 
basic in the development of children; although prin- 
ciples may be constant, the procedures for guiding 
children will vary; the child should be free to make 
his own discoveries, mistakes, and decisions in ac- 
cordance with his level of development. 

Objective 5: The student can observe and interpret 
human behavior. Objective observation is a learned 
ability; the presence of an observer changes the 
environment and may change the behavior of chil- 
dren; interpretation is the process of drawing from 
data meaning which will add to understanding. 

Objective 6: The student increases her enjoyment of 
children. 
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A plan for course content organized around the generalizations, as illustrated in various areas of development and at different 
age levels 


GENERALIZATION 


Individuals differ | 


in levels, rates, | 


and patterns of 
development. 


4 


Guidance the 
continuing proc- 
ess of assisting 
a child to de- 
velop increasing 
self-direction in 
his efforts to a- 
chieve satisfying 
and acceptable 
behavior at each 
level of develop- 
ment. 


| 
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OB JEC- 
TIVE 


Motor 


Children vary 


| 


| 


greatly in age 
of walking. 
Some walk as 
early as 9 
months; some 
not until 18 
months; yet 
they are within 
the range of 
normal motor 
control. 


A child indicates 


readiness for 
each stage of 
motor develop- 
ment. Guid- 
ance consists | 
of furnishing 
an environ- 
ment condu- | 
cive to his ex- | 
ercising the | 
motor ‘‘pow- | 
ers’’ that he is | 
ready to exer- | 


cise. 


AREAS OF DEVELOPMENT AND ILLUSTRATIVE POINTS OF EMPHASIS 


Physical 


There are ‘“‘slow 


growers’? and 
“fast growers.” 


In physical rou- 


tine, such as 
ating, sleep- 
ing, elimina- 
tion, the child 
grows from 
complete de- 
pendence on 
the adult to 
practically 
complete self- 
dependence 
within the 
first five or six 
years if given 
opportunity 


Social 


In the preadoles- 


cent and adoles- 
cent years there 
are great differ- 
ences among in- 
dividuals of the 
same sex in 
their degree of 
interest in the 
opposite sex. 


ocially, the 
child’s objec- 
tiveisto become 
an accepted, 
contributing 
member of his 
social group. 
Guidance con- 
sists of helping 
him develop so- 
cial techniques 
and personal 
characteristics 
that will help 
himtoenter and 


remain in his 


Some 


Emotional 


children 
are excitable 
and easily 
thrown off bal- 
ance by any 
change in rou- 
tine. Others 
can take 
change with- 
out being emo- 
tionally up- 


set. 


The individual 


who is making 
satisfactory 
progress to 
ward 
tional 
ity gains in- 
creasing abil- 
ity in manag- 
ing his emo 
tions. 


emo- 
matur- 


Intellectual 


Within a family 
there may 
rather wide va- 
riations among 
children in their 
intellectual abil 
ities. These dif- 
ferences may be 
evidenced by 
their interests 
in their 
achievement, 


be 


school 


ete. 

The child wants 
and needs many 
opportunities to 
make decisions 
within the range 
of his ability. 
With wise guid- 
ance he is able 

to make most of 
his important 
decisions with 
little help from 
adults. 


to do so. 


Three plans were outlined during the workshop, 
the first two stressing particularly the development 
of children and the third emphasizing the interrela- 
tions of the child and his culture. An example of 
one of these plans is shown in the table. This plan 
merely illustrates a type of organization and is only 
a segment of a larger plan formulated by the work- 
shop group. 

For the fourth purpose of the workshop, evalua- 
tion, two types of experience were offered: one in 
evaluating the progress and outcome of group work, 
and the other in exploring the needs and possi- 
bilities of determining the learnings of college stu- 
dents in the basic course being planned. 

Each day, the members of the workshop evaluated 
the activities in which they had participated so 
that the steering committee and the consultants would 
have a basis for improving the effectiveness of the 
workshop. 

The question of how to determine whether stu- 
dents are making satisfactory progress toward at- 


social group. 


taining the objectives of a course in child develop- 
ment was- given consideration during 
the workshop, but there was insufficient time to 
develop techniques for use. The course objectives 
were examined in the light of the changes in student 
behavior which they imply and the possible ways of 
collecting evidence of such changes. 

The group completed the workshop, feeling that 
untouched areas need further study. In the writers’ 
opinions, the following questions are well worth 


considering in future workshops: 


What reference materials are suitable for such a child 
development course as was planned here? 

Through what laboratory experiences can the objectives 
best be reached? 

What methods are most effective in evaluating students’ 
progress toward the objectives? 

What teaching methods and materials can be used to 
good advantage by teachers of child development courses? 

To what extent and in what ways can students partici- 
pate effectively in planning child development courses at 
the college level? 
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Economic Phases of Rural and Urban Housing 


Dr. Cowles, who is a professor of home economics in 
the University of Wisconsin, is chairman of AHEA’s 
research department. Her teaching and research have 
been in family economics and housing. Mrs. Franke 
received an MS degree from the U niversity of Wisconsin 
in January 1949 in the field of housing. 


OME economists do not need to be informed 
of the importance of housing as a part of 
family living. For years, study of the 

physical aspects of the house—its plan and design, 
its furnishings and equipment—has incor- 
porated in home economics teaching. For the most 
part, however, economic phases of housing have 
been touched upon very lightly if at all in the teach- 
ing of home economies and have received almost no 
attention in home economies research. Since the 
Hope-Flannagan Research and Marketing Act of 
1946 has put emphasis upon research in rural hous- 
ing, home economists have become aware of the 
scarcity of background housing information, espe- 
cially economic considerations. 

To meet the need for such information, we shall 
examine some of the economic problems of housing. 
The economic characteristics of housing, unlike 
those of most other commodity groups, vary mark- 
edly in urban and rural situations. While urban 
and farm housing have traits in common, they have 
more differences than likenesses. These contrasts 
should be pointed out so that home economists may 
understand the different approaches needed. House 
ownership, which presents certain problems distinct 
from those of tenancy, will be considered first, fol- 
lowed by a discussion of rental. 


Home Ownership 


Ownership of the house usually means the largest 
single purchase ever attempted by the family—an 
expenditure so large that seldom can it be financed 
out of a single year’s income. It must be bought 
out of savings or on credit. For most families, 
either method involves curtailment of expenditures 


over a long period of years. 

In the urban situation, the rule that two to two- 
and-one-half times the yearly income should be 
invested in the house property has been set up to 
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determine the total amount the family should spend. 
While this figure is arbitrary, it has a common sense 
basis, originating in the yearly amounts a family 
may be able to pay for housing costs and for retire- 
ment of the house debt. The same rule has some- 
times been applied to farm housing, apparently in the 
absence of relevant data on which to base a suggested 
relationship between farm income and investment 
in the farmhouse. Possibly no such rule of action 
can be worked out, partly because the concept of 
farm income is very difficult to define with preci- 
sion. More important, however, is the fact that 
the house and the farm are inseparable. The house 
is looked upon as a part of the farm investment, 
though an unproductive one. Thus, in the eyes 
of the farm manager, it does not yield returns in 
expanded income. Hence, far from suggesting a 
certain expenditure for the house, agricultural 
economists have frequently urged farmers to guard 
against investment in more expensive housing than 
the farm can support. It is not very clear, how- 
ever, just how ‘“‘overinvestment”’ in housing in rela- 
tion to investment in farm land, buildings, and equip- 
ment is judged, nor how much a family can “afford” 
to put into its housing in relation to income. 

The interrelation between farm investment and 
investment in housing indicates a major difference 
between urban and rural housing—the relation of 
the house to the family’s means of making a living. 
In most urban families, the dwelling is separate from 
the family’s business; and the purchase of shelter, 
whether on a rental or an ownership basis, is handled 
along with other family living items. In the rural 
situation, on the other hand, the farm as a means of 
securing an income and the family living are handled 
together as a single financial enterprise. In most 
‘ases, expenditure is allocated to house improve- 
ment only after those items which mean increased 
income or increased sale value of the farm have been 
taken care of. Thus, housing is in competition with 
enlarged investment in land, farm buildings, stock 
or equipment, or expanding farm operating costs—a 
competition which usually is decided in favor of the 
farm. This situation is particularly evident in the 
earlier stages of the farm family’s struggle for eco- 
nomic security. 

Though postponement of home ownership till the 
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later stages of the family’s history is also observed 
in the urban family, the rural pattern seems more 
firmly established. Competition for available in- 
come between business and family needs may be 
found also in some urban families who are engaged 
in a small “family type” of business. Even here, the 
house is typically not attached to the business; sale 
of the business does not necessarily involve change 
of residence. 

Another dissimilarity between urban and rural 
families which stems out of the relation between the 
house and the family’s business is the attitude to- 
ward debt. The average urban family who embarks 
on home ownership uses credit for the purpose with- 
out much question as to the advisability of its use. 
Not so the farm family. Debt on housing or other 
family living purposes may postpone the payment 
of the farm mortgage. The safety of the farm may 
be put in jeopardy because it is used to secure the 
debt for improving housing. Further, the money 
borrowed for housing does not by its use provide the 
means for paying it back, as would be the case in a 
production loan. 

The difference in attitude toward spending for 
housing becomes obvious in another situation. For 
urban families, home ownership is not only a means 
of securing shelter but an investment as well. This 
investment can be turned into cash by resale, even 
though it may be at a depreciated value. In the 
rural situation, money spent for improvement of the 
house may add little or nothing to the sale value of 
the farm. Even a new house will probably not 
increase the value of the farm by as much as the 
amount which the house cost. 


Rental of Housing 

A further characteristic is the possibility of secur- 
ing shelter by rental. Most consumer commodities 
are purchased and destroyed completely in the 
process of consumption. The relative durability of 
housing means that through rental a family may 
have use of it over a period of time without taking 
title to the article consumed. For various reasons, 
this is the method used for obtaining shelter by a 
majority of urban families. In a period of “‘normal”’ 
housing supply, this method allows selection of hous- 
ing to suit the family’s needs and opportunity to 
change dwellings. 

Here again, the farm situation varies markedly 
from the urban. It is highly probable that the 
house in which the family of the farm tenant lives 
has not been chosen on its merits as a dwelling suited 
to the demands of the family. Selection of a farm 
to rent will, in most cases, be based on the physical 
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setup of the farm plant—the barns and equipment— 
and the probable productivity of the land, rather 
than on the characteristics of the house. If, how- 
ever, more and more difficulty is encountered in 
securing good farm tenants, the condition of the 
farmhouse may become a deciding factor in the 
selection of a farm to rent. This condition will be 
true only if the tenant himself wants better hous- 
ing badly enough to insist on it before he rents the 
farm. 

When the farm or urban tenant house is unsatis- 
factory—and census data show that the tenant 
house is usually smaller, more frequently in need of 
repair, and less frequently furnished with utilities 
than is the owner-occupied house—the tenant typ- 
ically does nothing to improve it, since he would 
add only to the owner’s capital. 


Implications for Improvement of Housing 


For extension workers or other educators and for 
research workers dealing with the farm family, 
certain implications of the foregoing housing char- 
acteristics must be taken into account if a program 
of housing improvement, especially of rural housing, 
is to be set up. 

1. In general, rural housing improvement will be 
deferred by the farm family till economic security 
is made reasonably certain. This postponement 
may be beyond the period of the heaviest family 
or household load and, therefore, beyond the time 
of the greatest housing need. 

2. It is probable that short-time or small increases 
in farm income will not result in housing improve- 
ment unless the family has already attained 
financial security and thus does not feel pressure 
to put increased income into payments on the 
farm and its equipment. 

3. Inability to secure credit for housing may be an 
impediment to improving the rural house but not 
a major one. More important is ability to do the 
work in small, easily financed segments not in- 
volving debt. 

4. Improvement of farm housing—or indeed of any 
housing—cannot proceed beyond a certain point 
until the family desires improved housing enough 
to put it ahead of other wants. Apparently, this 
factor means that the standards of housing de- 
sired by the farm family must be raised. This 
improvement of standards cannot be achieved 
by raising incomes, by legislation, by government 
housing, or by credit extension for housing pur- 
poses. Rather, it must come from an educational 
program which reaches all farm families and not 
the upper farm group alone. 
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Housing Research for Home Economists 


Dr. Nickell, who is head of the department of home 
management at Iowa State College, is chairman of the 
subcommittee she refers to in this article. Other mem- 
bers of the committee are: Tessie Agan, Kansas State 
College; May Cowles, University of Wisconsin; Maude 
Pye Hood, University of Georgia; Ruby Loper, Cornell 
University; Maud Wilson, Oregon State College. 


POTLIGHTING problems in housing research 
and showing the unique contribution the home 
economist can make toward solving them, and 

discovering the ways in which the home economist 
may initiate research projects or co-operate in those 
already in progress, were the assignments given to a 
subcommittee on housing research. This subcom- 
mittee was appointed by the research steering com- 
mittee of the home economics research division of 
the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and Uni- 
versities early in 1948. 

Much confusion about housing as a field for study 
and social action arises from the fact that housing is 
both a product and a process. As a product, it is a 
man-made commodity in a physical environment, in 
which families live, grow, and decline. As a process, 
it is a dwelling design in a neighborhood layout; it in- 
volves the manufacture and distribution of building 
materials; it means financing, local codes and zoning, 
mortgages, and insurance. 

What then are the basic relationships of housing 
and family life? What are the essential facts for 
those concerned with family life? The National 
Conference on Family Life says in its “Working 
Papers” Action Area—Housing: 


Widespread experience and observation, scientific 
inquiry and common sense unite in supporting the belief 
that housing is a pervasive and potent influence on the 
character and quality of family life. Almost the only good 
byproduct of the postwar housing shortage has been to 
underline this fact. 

Good housing, however, is much more than just enough 
housing space plus 5 per cent vacancy. It is housing that in 
size and design, equipment, flexibility, location and cost to 
its occupants encourages and sustains a rich and secure 
family life. It is an incentive to marriage, to learning the 
arts of homemaking, to the bearing of children, to their full 
development as human, that is to say, social beings. It 
furthers the physical, mental and emotional health of all 
It lessens the strains, tensions and 


members of the family. 
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frustrations in an active and changing social organism. It 
contributes to a sense of human worth and dignity and thus 
to mutual respect and companionship. It provides sensibly 
for the widely varying needs of families over the cycle of 
their lives. This includes the needs of the middle-aged 
and elderly parents whose children have left for homes 
and careers of their own. 


The ideas expressed here bring into focus the rela- 
tionship of housing to family life and to the develop- 
ment of persons in the family group. Thus the 
realm of research begins to emerge for those con- 
cerned primarily with family life education. 

Among the first problems met in attempting to 
show where the home economist may make a contri- 
bution was the need for delineation of the field of 
housing research. The major realms of research 
problems may be classified as follows: impact on 
people and family life; economic problems; techno- 
logical, mechanical, and construction problems; and 
legislation. Other fields besides home economics 
which have responsibility for solving these housing 
problems are: sociology, psychology, economics, 
finance, business, agricultural engineering, electrical 
engineering, architectural engineering, sanitary en- 
gineering, mechanical engineering, chemical engi- 
neering, government, management, and welfare 
groups. The major realm in which the home econo- 
mist is concerned is the impact of shelter upon the 
developing human being as he works, plays, and lives 
with others. Particularly is the home economist 
interested in those phases of housing research which 
involve household equipment, art, home management 
and family economics, and family life and child de- 
velopment. Home economists, however, are not to 
be thought of as working alone but in co-operation 
with the interrelated fields, such as sociology and 
engineering. Certain “tool subjects” are necessary 
in the training and experience of the researcher in 
establishing controls and developing techniques. 
Among these are statistics, chemistry, physiology, 
and physics. 

Many problems concerned with the impact of 
housing on family members await research, problems 
which are concerned with the interaction of persons 
in their relationships as a family and with the rela- 
tionships involved as the family emerges from one 
stage in the life cycle to another. Many of these 
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problems can be attacked along with investigations 
into relationships. 

The major methods of research in housing are field 
studies, two kinds of laboratory studies, and work- 
shop studies. 

The field-study method is well established. Its 
validity depends upon the excellence of its concep- 
tion, organization, sampling, statistical analysis, and 
the interpretation of the findings. 

One type of laboratory study is the testing of basic 
design in housing according to the function of specific 
space areas, according to the relationship of these 
areas, among each other and to the whole, and ac- 
cording to the arrangement of these areas, such as 
the placing of the living area with regard to the 
private area, the location of the work area as related 
to the private area, or the planning of the living area 
in connection with the work area. 

Another greatly needed type of laboratory investi- 
gation is of a more refined and exact nature. This 
type might be designated as research which uses 
exact measurements that require precision of instru- 
mentation and higher refinement in testing and that 
needs researchers trained through the physical sci- 
ences to devise instruments for this exact measure- 
ment. The effect of various factors of the work 
environment upon the worker, as shown in terms of 
physiological changes under differing conditions, such 
as diet or rest, exemplify the more carefully controlled 
and measured investigation of this type. 

The workshop study would consist of the develop- 
ment of techniques for the appraisal of design or fea- 
tures of the house to serve family needs. 

These four phases of methods for research are 
neither chronological nor mutually exclusive. Un- 
questionably, home economics and the other social 
sciences have gone further in the field study than in 
the other two. Some beginnings have been made in 
laboratory studies, both in land-grant institutions 
and in the government agencies. 

The subcommittee formulated the following sug- 
gestions of types of problems in housing research 
that reflect the impact of shelter upon family mem- 
bers and their development. 
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House design. Functional use of space should fit 
family needs at different income levels and should 
consider occupational differences, climatic differ- 
ences, and the family cycle. 

Room and area relationships should fit family 
needs. 

Standards for units in the home should be based 
upon measurement of the effects on the physiology 
of people. These standards should be for physical 
work units, storage in relation to use, and the loca- 
tion of equipment. 

Standards for choice of materials used, such as 
finishes and surfaces, should be considered. The 
effect on the worker—both physiological and psycho- 
logical—is important. The effect of the use of space 
upon the development of people both in work and 
play is a subject for study. Multiple use of rooms 
and the psychological effect of this use could be 
investigated. 

Housing preferences. Among these preferences are 
individual and family attitudes, the source of t 1ese 
attitudes, and the effect of education upon them. 

The needs of children for growth and development 
may be considered. 

The effect of the aesthetics of housing on the de- 
velopment of family members is a field for investiga- 
tion in connection with color, light, combinations of 
furnishings, or arrangements (clutter or order). 

The effect of education on attitudes, aesthetics, 
and preferences is a topic worth studying. 

Economic and social studies offer opportunities for 
housing research. Some of these studies may be: 
cost of home ownership and of its component cost 
phases; relation between farm investment and invest- 
ment in housing; relation between farm income and 
investment in housing; cost of ‘‘blocks”’ in co-opera- 
tive housing and its financing; housing expenditure 
and the family scheme of values; role of the tenant 
house in housing, and the relation between tenancy 
and the solution of housing problems; national ori- 
gins in relation to housing. 

Undoubtedly, in the field of housing research, the 
home economist has a real challenge and a great 
opportunity. 


From a Former AHEA Chinese Student 


From China, Frances Wen-yuen Fong, a former AHEA international scholar- 
ship student at Oregon State College and the University of Chicago, writes of her 
work with the Shanghai Advisory Committee for Child Welfare. She is the 
director of a nutrition clinic which was started March 1, 1948 for infants, chil- 
dren, and mothers. The purpose of her work is to give advice on nutrition and 
to distribute such badly needed foods as milk, halibut liver oil, and lemon powder. 
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Home Management Is a Family Affair 


Dr. Gross is the head of the department of home man- 
agement and child development in the Schooi of Home 
Economics at Michigan State College. Miss Everett, 
who taught the resident course in home management 
which she and Dr. Gross have described in this article, 
is an assistant professor in this department. 


IKE other colleges where some of the senior 
women are married, Michigan State College 
is trying to meet the problem of teaching 

home management without separating husbands and 
wives during the experience. The need for a home 
management course is more immediate for married 
than for unmarried students because, in the words of 
one of them, “Being married and keeping house do 
not mean that you know the best way to do things, 
but merely that you have todo them.” Our present 
course for married students is based on the premise 
that there is something for husbands and wives to 
gain together in a group-learning situation in man- 
agement. In this article, we are sharing our ex- 
periences in helping couples to grow in home manage- 
ment, pointing out both difficulties and values as we 
see them. 

The course has thus far been offered only once, 
and nine married couples were residents. They lived 
in a home management house in three sets of three 
couples each. Our physical plant with two bath- 
rooms is especially suited to couples, but any physical 
setup would be equal to the conditions under which 
some of our young married couples live. It was an 
adult living situation, as we do not have infants in 
our home management houses. Only half as many 
married as unmarried women students can be ac- 
commodated at any one period and hence, with our 
present supply of teacher time, the residence period 
was cut in half. During the other half of the usual 
residence period, the married women carried on spe- 
cial managerial experiences in their own homes under 
the guidance of the resident instructor. For ex- 


ample, Evelyn increased the work surface in her 


trailer kitchen by a sink board planned and made as 
a work simplification project. 

The women attended the regular lectures of the 
course and paid the usual fee, prorated on the basis 
Husbands paid only direct 


of length of residence. 
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costs, chiefly for food, based upon one-fourth more 
for men’s than for women’s food costs. As in the 
course for women students, the couples lived for 
part of the residence period on the mini- 
mum adequate level of food costs and for another 
part on the comfort level. No campus social regula- 
tions were imposed, but incidentally the couples 
reached a higher level of consideration for each other 
than when rules of conduct were enforced. The 
experience is voluntary in that any married woman 
may elect to take the usual course with other women 
rather than this special course with her husband. 


The Part Husbands Should Share 


The first question we faced was: What parts of 
management could be, and in a real life situation 
must be, shared by husbands? Modern analysis of 
management sets it off as a mental activity, not a 
practicing of household skills or fitting into a rigid 
pattern of ways of conducting a household. Since 
management is primarily decision-making in relation 
to use of family resources, obviously husbands must 
have a part in those decisions. In the three man- 
agerial steps—planning, controlling the carrying out 
of the plan, and evaluating results—husbands have a 
stake. Management is, however, not an impersonal 
process for use of resources but one concerned with 
living people and their happiness. Human values, 
therefore, are important in management and may be 
worked toward through the management process. 
This idea is as important for husbands as for wives. 

Relatively few difficulties arose in conducting the 
course. They were chiefly two: less opportunity for 
observed growth in management, because of the 
short residence period, and more difficulty in evalua- 
At present, as explained above, we see no 
remedy for the shortness of the period. One of the 
husbands especially regretted this shortness. Skep- 
tical of the experience as he was at first, Sam said 
six months afterward, “Do give the fellows at least a 
month.’’ The problem of evaluation is perhaps not 
too important. With the freedom to receive any 
kind of help from husbands (explained below), it is 
somewhat more difficult for the faculty adviser to 
grade her students for the college record. Only two 
grades were given in this first time of conducting the 
course—equivalent to “Pass” and “Superior.” It 
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is also more difficult to get valid group evaluation 
when a group is very small. 

In bringing out the values of the course, both 
immediate and long-time, we shall let the students’ 
words and actions speak as far as possible. To begin 
with, student acceptance of the course is an indica- 
tion of its immediate value. We hear frequently 
the eager question, ‘‘Will there be married couples 
in the home management house this coming spring?”’ 
and we have a waiting list of couples for the expe- 
rience. Students who have had the course are puz- 
zled to realize that all home economics departments 
do not offer such a course. The couples’ continued 
friendliness and interest in the house, the instructor, 
and their former student companions are some in- 
dication of their happy association with home man- 
agement experiences. 


Growth Made in Four Areas 


The growth in home management shared by hus- 
bands and wives was in at least four areas: under- 
standing the process of management, seeing various 
patterns of management, accustoming themselves to 
flexibility in management, and appreciating the de- 
velopment of human values through management. 

In regard to the process, husbands and wives 
shared first of all in decision-making. From the 
preliminary get-acquainted meeting, every oppor- 
tunity possible was given for decision-making by the 
group. As they found that they were not bound by 
a pattern, the men were probably more original in 
suggesting ideas and more questioning of established 
procedures than the wives. To find that the home 
management course was not “living by the book’’ 
but was an experience based on a consideration of 
personal differences, the desires of the group, and the 
demands of the daily schedule was a revelation to the 
men. 

The men had very definite parts in the managerial 
process. They sat with their wives in the first 
planning session. ‘They had a voice in the setting 
up of the budget, not in its final details but in the 
blocking out of major items. They had a voice in 
organizing the work of the house—again not the 
details but the major divisions of work. They de- 
cided how much they would do to help their wives, 
and their voices were heard in regard to types of 
meal service and food prepared. Market orders 
were made out in consultation with husbands, and 
they wholeheartedly accepted the idea of each man- 
ager’s including one new and unusual dish in her 
menu. 

They probably had least experience in controlling 
the carrying out of plans, except in the purchasing of 
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food. They were all keenly interested in the carry- 
ing out of the food budget and helped in keeping to 
its limitations. For example, Arlene reported that 
her husband’s mental calculations of cost per ounce 
aided in making a choice of canned fish. 

In the evaluation part of management, the men 
were probably more casual and informal than the 
women, for whom it was a definite experience in the 
course, but the men also evaluated. In the final 
summarizing paper turned in by each girl, her hus- 
band’s comments were sometimes incorporated, such 
as, “Sam offered some suggestions for this paper— 
things I didn’t actually realize or think of.” 

Couples saw plans work. Those who were skep- 
tical about planning meals within set money limits 
were convinced that such plans could succeed. Ar- 
lene and George became aware of their compara- 
tively high cost of food when they experienced lower 
cost meals which met adequate nutritional standards. 
‘‘We’ll continue to eat as we have,’ they concluded, 
“but we can’t say any more that we are eating at the 
least possible cost to be healthy.”’ Couples saw 
that certain plans, although carried out by one in- 
dividual, must be made by the group concerned; 
for example, money planning. The groups saw that 
plans which divide responsibilities work. Natalie 
wrote later, “Our system of operation seemed almost 
perfect to me with its division of work,” but open- 
mindedly added, ‘“‘But the other groups may have 
worked out a system that will be much better.” 
This particular value was appreciated by Evelyn 
and Mac when they spent the summer in a neighbor- 
ing state where he was an apprentice in veterinary 
medicine. They joined another young couple for 
co-operative living and put into immediate use the 
sharing of responsibility in the household. 

There was some recognition of the need of co- 
ordination in planning. When one set of husbands 
voluntarily planned and prepared a Saturday lunch, 
they agreed to a comment made as a real discovery 
by one of them: ‘It wasn’t such a job to get the pie 
baked and the spaghetti made, but to get everything 
ready at the same time had us worried.” 


Variety of Patterns Observed 


Besides absorbing the process of management, the 
couples had an opportunity to experience various 
patterns in ways of conducting a household. Pete’s 
comment that he saw how “other people did things 
besides his mother and Mary” implies the value of 
comparing patterns of management. The young 
people also had opportunities to see patterns of 
sharing responsibilities between husbands and wives. 
Though family relationships are not technically part 
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of management, both husbands and wives saw at 
close range a variety of patterns. Contrasting pat- 
terns of recreation is one example. Husbands en- 
joying an occasional bit of recreation with other 
men was one pattern. Husbands enjoying their 
limited time for recreation chiefly with their wives 
was another pattern. 

The importance of flexibility in selecting suitable 
patterns of management wasemphasized. This flex- 
ibility can be illustrated in relation to meal service. 
For example, each group had freedom to set up its 
own type of breakfast, which varied from an organ- 
ized meal for the entire group to each couple’s pre- 
paring, eating, and clearing away its own meal. 
Each group also tried three or four types of dinner 
service. All of the men chose to serve at dinner 
some of the time but not regularly. 


Human Values Important 


Emphasis on human values in relation to home 
management was important for both husbands and 
wives. This has been illustrated above by the free- 
dom to select ways of doing things that the group 
desired. Also from the beginning of the course, the 
husbands saw that they could do as much for and 
with their wives as they had in their own homes. 
They could, if they chose, carry groceries (half of 
them did), make beds, wash dishes, help with vege- 
table preparation or even with the mental work of the 
course, such as the household accounts or picking 
out the best buys at the market. They saw more 
clearly than before what effort goes into the smooth 
running of a household. Sam said, ‘“‘When we’re 
in our own homes, we come in and read the paper 
until dinner is ready; we don’t realize the effort 
that has gone into preparing it. In the home man- 
agement house, we were in the kitchen, saw the 
process at firsthand, and sometimes helped.” 

Another human value emphasized was the use 
and enjoyment of the physical house for happy group 
living. The choosing of attractive furnishings as 
an addition to human enjoyment came home to 
some of the husbands: for example, the one who 
admired the variety of flower containers in the house 
and the ordinarily carefree one who jumped to get a 
hot pad for the dining room table saying, ‘*This 
table is still beautiful after ten years of use, and I 
guess we won’t be the ones to mar it.”” The couples 
saw that thought and money had been spent in 
developing a usable living room and having resources 
such as games and corn poppers for stay-at-home 


evenings. 
They welcomed and enjoyed a variety of guests: 
faculty members, married friends with babies, kid 
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brothers, fellow students. The wives said that they 
now felt freer to entertain three or four couples at 
their own homes after living in a group of seven 
persons. Evelyn and Mac had been married longer 
than other student couples in the house. She said 
that the experience of home management house 
living helped her cut the job of entertaining to the 
time she could give to it. ‘“‘When entertaining, 
I’ve learned to plan and do the simple things that I 
‘an do easily.” 

“We learned, too, about making written plans 
for working together when we had a big day ahead,”’ 
they said. Evelyn told of preparing a dinner for 
twelve, with a new baby to include in the schedule. 
“T made a time schedule for myself for the whole 
day,” she said. ‘We called Mac the assistant cook, 
and we had a schedule for him, too. By six o’clock, 
we were sitting in the living room waiting for the 
guests, and without any worries either.”’ 


The Course in Retrospect 

Several months after Mary and Pete had lived in 
the home management house, the instructor was a 
dinner guest in their four-room barracks apartment. 
Their living showed the result of manage- 
ment learned from parental home patterns, formal 
class experience, and, as they said, just common 
sense. They seemed to be conscious of this manage- 
ment process that was the theme of the home man- 
agement course. The short period in the home 
management house did not in itself make them good 
managers, but it highlighted the process. Pete knew 
that their locker-stored meat cost 52 cents a pound 
and gave them more variety and quantity than the 
same money spent over the counter. Mary shopped 
with the local Thursday night paper to plan her 
main dishes of the week. Their decision to empha- 
size a vegetable garden rather than spend the time 
beautifying their home was a conscious choice made 
without regret. They were managing! 

The home management house itself with varied 
kitchen heights, cupboard space planning, and the 
slide-away table gave both of them a basis of judg- 
ment for the home that they hope eventually to 
have. 

“It was the human values I think that were most 
important,”’ said Pete. ‘We got acquainted with 
other couples and faculty members. We saw how 
other people did things and we had fun together.” 
Mary said that adjusting to others with different 
skills and standards was a revelation to her. 

“Most important of all, I’d say,’’ added Pete, 
“IT now know what Mary’s training in home eco- 
nomics is about.”’ 


‘ 


Dry-cleaning Problems Brought to Classrooms 


Dr. Lyle is on leave of absence for a year from Ohio 
State University, where she is an associate professor tn 
the textile and clothing division of the School of Home 
tconomics. She is in charge of a new consumer rela- 
tions program at the National Institute of Cleaning and 
Dyeing, Silver Spring, Maryland. 


UESTIONS frequently asked are: ‘‘What con- 
stitutes the program for the Ohio State As- 
sociation of Dyers and Cleaners at Ohio 
State University?” ‘What justification is 

there for a program of this type in a School of Home 
Economics?” 

The program was worked out in the year 1945 
through the Alumni Development Fund of the Ohio 
State University. To establish such a program, a 
sum of money had to be raised from member plants 
of the Ohio Association of Dyers and Cleaners and 
deposited with the University. 

The program got under way in January 1946. 
The initial period was spent in planning the program 
and in purchasing and installing new equipment to 
supplement textile equipment already on hand in the 
textile and clothing division of the School of Home 
Economics. 


Purpose and Function of the Program 


Although the Ohio program is still quite new, it has 
set for itself the following objectives: 

1. To analyze textile merchandise which has failed to 
respond to commercial plant processing by means 
of physical and chemical tests for determining 
causes of textile damage. 

2. To develop a scientific approach, through funda- 
mental research toward solving problems involved 
in the maintenance of apparel and household tex- 
tiles. 

3. To make a contribution to our textile educational 
program whereby more people may be informed as 
to the problems involved in the manufacturing, 
distributing, and maintaining of textile merchan- 
dise. This phase of the program is accomplished 
through consumer pamphlets, press releases, radio 
broadcasts, and illustrated talks before consumer, 
retailer, and trade groups. 

4. To communicate to the trade, Better Business 
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Bureaus, retail stores, and teachers of textiles in 
secondary schools and colleges in Ohio, news and 
information concerning new fabric developments, 
labeling, standardization, and legislation pertain- 
ing to textile merchandise. This phase is accom- 
plished through monthly technical bulletins. 


Current Textile Problems 


The analytical service to the trade proves an ef- 
fective method of studying current consumer textile 
problems. 

In relation to the volume of business that is done 
by the Ohio State Association of Dyers and Cleaners, 
the proportion of unserviceable garments is relatively 
small. It is the relatively small group of unservice- 
able fabrics, however, which cause difficulty and 
misunderstanding, involving the consumer, the dry 
cleaner, the retailer, the manufacturer of the gar- 
ment, and the manufacturer of the fabric. 

In addition to the analytical cases handled for the 
trade, the service is extended to help members of the 
extension staff, consumers, Better Business Bureaus, 
and retail stores with special textile problems. 

The distribution of the type of damage resulting 
to wearing apparel is presented in the chart. Diffi- 
culties resulting from dyestuffs, chemical damage to 
fabrics, and stains accounted for the greatest degree 
of damage resulting in wearing apparel. In house- 
hold fabrics, fabric disintegration, dye trouble, and 
stains took precedence over other types of damage. 


The Program’s Contribution 


We have found that the program for the Ohio 
State Association of Dyers and Cleaners has a defi- 
nite place in the Ohio State University’s School of 
Home Economics. 

First of all, the technical bulletins issued monthly 
serve as teaching aids in the textile classes, clothing 
classes, the classes in consumer buying, and occa- 
sionally in equipment classes. 

Bulletins released on new textile developments, 
such as “‘Asbeston,”’ “‘Strex,’’ “‘Siland,” ‘Fluorescent 
Dyed Fabrics,” “Photographie Prints,” ““Aluminum 
Metallic Fabrics,” were timely and used effectively 
in the textile classes. Bulletins issued on fabric 
serviceability, such as ‘‘Lamé,” “Surah,” “Button 
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Wools,” served as helpful buying guides to students 
in the clothing classes and in consumer buying classes. 
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The store representative produced an analysis re- 


port from a commercial testing laboratory widely 
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It is even conceivable that a bulletin released on the 
problem of removing “Plastic B’loons” from chil- 
dren’s clothing might be used effectively in a class 
studying problems related to child development. 


Correlating Textile Research with Teaching 


Many of the textile problems received for analysis 
serve as teaching aids in textile and clothing classes 
as well as in consumer buymanship classes. Let us 
take a specific example. 

The skirt shown in the illustration was involved 
in a court case in Palo Alto, California. The claim 
was registered against the cleaner, with the charge 
that the cleaning plant was responsible for shrinkage 
when the skirt was cleaned. The cost of the skirt 
was only $14.95, but the importance of the case as- 
sumed large proportions because the cleaner, the 
customer, the store that sold the garment, and the 
judge were more interested in the principles in- 
volved than in the amount of the claim. 

A hearing on the case was attended by the buyer of 
the skirt, a representative of the store that sold the 
skirt, and representatives of the dry-cleaning in- 
dustry. 

A fact on which there was general agreement was 
that the black skirt had been cleaned by standard 
methods through the use of synthetic dry-cleaning 
solvent. 

A technical expert from the dry-cleaning field tes- 
tified that shrinkage had resulted from the loss of siz- 


ing. 


used by stores which claimed that the garment appar- 
ently had been subjected to “washing action” and 
that the cleaner was at fault. 

Since there was a difference of opinion, the skirt 
was sent to three independent laboratories for a- 
nalysis. 


Ohio State University Photo 
Who was responsible for the shrinkage of this bengaline 
skirt? A test case was necessary to decide the 
answer. 
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The analysis made on this skirt at the Ohio State 
University was used effectively in three different 
class groups. 

The textile class used the analysis to study the 
fabric characteristics which caused the skirt to re- 
spond as it did to cleaning. Of interest to this group 
was the fact that the fabric from which the skirt was 
made was of viscose rayon in the warp direction and 
cotton in the filling direction. It was agreed that 
the staple name of the fabric was bengaline. The 
inner side-placket facing was made of faille. This 
fact led to a discussion of the weave characteristics 
which determine the staple name of each fabric type. 
An examination of the yarn structure of the two fab- 
rics followed. It was evident that the garment had 
shrunk. But interest developed as the class tried to 
determine not only what caused the shrinkage but to 
what extent shrinkage occurred in both the warp and 
filling directions. Spirited discussion resulted when 
the class tried to determine who was responsible for 
the shrinkage. 

The students enrolled in the clothing class were in 
the process of constructing bias-cut skirts. There- 
fore, the discussion in this class focused on construc- 
tion features which caused the skirt under discussion 
to go out of shape. There was agreement that the 
skirt typified a bisymmetrical circular-cut skirt. 
The center front was cut on the crosswise yarn or 
filling direction of the fabric (the direction of the 
6-ply cotton yarn). The side seam was cut on the 
lengthwise yarn or warp direction of the fabric (the 
direction of the 45-filament viscose rayon yarn). 
Nine individual measurements were taken in the 
skirt front and skirt back. From this data, it was 
evident that the side seams were the shortest in 
length, that the length of the skirt increased toward 
the point of the true bias, and that the greatest 
length was at the center front and back, where the 
skirt was cut on the filling direction of the fabric. 
From laboratory data on file, similar bengaline fab- 
rics were studied, and it was learned that all shrank 
to the greater degree in the warp direction and to a 
lesser degree in the fillirfg direction to the C.S. 59-44 
tests for shrinkage to dry cleaning, wet cleaning, and 
laundering. Therefore, it was concluded that the 
center front measurement was probably the nearest 
to the original skirt length. As the line of the skirt, 
from waistline to hemline, approached the filling bias 
to the true bias, shrinkage was apparent. As one 
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approached the warp bias, more shrinkage occurred 
until the maximum shrinkage was approached at the 
side seam, where the fabric was cut on the straight 
warp. On the true bias line, it was determined that 
two factors counteracted each other to offset stretch 
on the true bias; namely, (1) greater shrinkage of the 
rayon Warp yarns as against the cotton filling yarns 
and (2) the normal stretch of a true bias. 

The third class which discussed this consumer 
problem was a group of students enrolled in a con- 
sumer buying class. This particular group was made 
up of nonmajors in textiles and clothing and a group 
of commerce students training for the retail trade. 
Because of their lack of background in textiles and 
clothing construction, they were eager to condemn 
the manner in which the skirt was handled in com- 
mercial cleaning. 

When presented the facts in the case, it was the 
consensus of the group that the distortion which oc- 
curred in the bengaline skirt was due to two causes: 
1. In dry cleaning, residual shrinkage of the fabric 

occurred and was traceable to the yarn and weave 

characteristics of the fabric of which the skirt was 
made. 

2. The distortion was traceable to the manner in 

which the skirt was cut from the fabric to obtain 
a bisymmetrical circular skirt. It was agreed that 
any bias-cut skirt will become distorted upon 
hanging alone, wear alone, or in handling and 
wear in combination with any means of renovation 
whether it be dry cleaning, wet cleaning, or laun- 
dering. 


Practical and Fundamental Research 


The program for the Ohio State Association of 
Dyers and Cleaners thus serves as a method of pursu- 
ing practical research as current textile problems are 
investigated. Furthermore, the program serves as a 
means of broadening the area of experiences of stu- 
dents majoring in textiles at the graduate level, as the 
program furnishes a variety of timely problems for 
fundamental research. 

The state program for the Ohio State Association 
of Dyers and Cleaners supplements the national 
program carried on at the National Institute of 
Cleaning and Dyeing, Silver Spring, Maryland. 
There is one other similar state program, the Penn- 
sylvania State Association of Dyers and Cleaners at 
The Pennsylvania State College. The latter pro- 
gram has been in operation for more than ten years. 


Don’t Forget Your Membership Card 


Be sure to take your AHEA membership card to the annual meeting in San Fran- 
cisco. Members may be admitted for a $4 registration fee; nonmembers must pay $5. 
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From One Consumer Speaks Project to Many 


Miss Adelson is a food economist with the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Economics of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. In this article, she 
explains the transition from the national to the state 
and local phase of the Consumer Speaks Project, spon- 
sored by AHEA, and asks for continued leadership. 


HE first part of the Consumer Speaks Project 

—the national project—is about to end. It 

is over except for holding spring discussions, 
counting the votes cast during the 1948—49 year, and 
publicizing the findings. To be sure, there will be a 
final summary of the votes that have piled up since 
CSP started in 1945. 

The second part of CSP—state and local sponsor- 
ship—is about to begin. States and local communi- 
ties are free to set its style and scope and to deter- 
mine its longevity. 


The National AHEA Sponsorship 


CSP votes are a lobby for consumers. The possi- 
bilities of CSP were explored during the national 
demonstration and were found good. CSP has given 
us consumers an opportunity to tell what we wanted 
in certain important articles of food, clothing, house- 
hold equipment, and home furnishings. CSP has 
enabled us to gain strength from union. We con- 
sumers have rolled up thousands of votes for charac- 
teristics we want preserved and introduced in the 
articles we have discussed. What characteristics we 
want in each article and how many of us want them 
have become facts and figures in JouRNAL articles. 
Reprints have been distributed to manufacturers, 
retailers, and the press. Trade associations and 
trade journals have helped spread the news about 
our wants and preferences to those who can make 
our wishes come true. 

CSP discussions make better buyers. CSP has edu- 
cated us consumers to be better buyers. Through 
discussions, we have become better informed on 
what are the important characteristics to look for 
when we go out to buy the articles we have dis- 
cussed and how to judge the quality of merchandise 
on the market. Ready knowledge leads to a more 
positive and intelligent consumer demand. 

CSP technique vitalizes consumer economics. 


CSP 
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has given a new technique to those of us who teach 
consumer economics. It works as well with youth 
as with adults, as well in the classroom as in the club- 
room. CSP makes consumer economics currently 
important and ties it to everyday living. With its 
give-and-take exchange of ideas by those present, 
there is never a dull moment in a CSP discussion. 
Participants eagerly wait their turn to add bits of 
knowledge about the article to the common fund 
being drawn together. Often there is a smart con- 
sumer or two in the crowd who helps the leader 
screen out much of the misinformation. Frequently 
all the leader has to do is tosetup the mechanics for 
listing characteristics and for counting and recording 
votes, to direct the discussion back to pertinency if 
it goes out of bounds, and to answer technical ques- 
tions as they arise. Afraid to lead a CSP discussion 
group? Bosh, you don’t have to take Dale Car- 
negie’s course to doit. Do you have basic knowledge 
about the field in general and the article in particu- 
lar? If the answer is “Yes,” go ahead and lead a 
discussion. Be relaxed and easy, let the democratic 
process and your personality, good humor, and com- 
mon sense take over. 

CSP strengthens AHEA. CSP has given usa proj- 
ect in which members in every department and divi- 
sion of AHEA have been able to take part. It has 
brought the membership together in a splendid com- 
mon purpose. Also, it has introduced AHEA and 
AHEA members to other consumer-minded organiza- 
tions that have participated in CSP. 


State and Local Sponsorship 


CSP is going to the seat of the problem. The con- 
sumer interest committee of AHEA has now decided 
that it is time for the national demonstration to 
come to a close and for the states and the local com- 
munities to take over. 

What has been done at the national level can be 
repeated in large part at the local level, and in some 
ways better. State associations will have an advan- 
tage in similarity of interests of members and in their 
proximity to each other and to local producers, 
manufacturers, and retailers. 

Consumer problems when taken up locally have a 
better chance of being practical, pertinent, and 
timely, and, therefore, of arousing consumers and 
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industry to action. For example, in a discussion of 
milk, pasteurization is important only in places where 
all milk for sale is not pasteurized. Federal inspec- 
tion of meat is primarily a rural problem. Labels on 
yard goods are worth talking about, if the state legis- 
lature or the federal government considers a law to 
enforce the labeling of yard goods as to flammability 
or fiber content. 

It couldn’t be helped. In the national demonstra- 
tion, CSP was limited to relatively few selected con- 
sumer goods to prevent spreading the votes thin. 
Goods expected to have wide interest were selected. 
Even so, all types of communities did not find the 
selections equally important. Also, characteristics 
important in an article were found to differ by com- 
munity. Consequently, the voting on the national 
summary was often dissipated over a long list of 
characteristics and the effectiveness was thereby 
lessened. 

State and local sponsorship of CSP can result in a 
better selection of consumer goods, a more concen- 
trated voting, and a better focused and more intelli- 
gent consumer demand; it is the key to a better in- 
dustrial understanding of local consumer problems 
and needs. 

In the national demonstration, the discussion and 
voting on a CSP article were expected to take 1} to 
2 hours. Some orientation on the broad and imme- 
diate objectives of the project was given, and discus- 
sion followed easily by having participants list the 
chief characteristics they wanted in the article under 
consideration, whether or not these characteristics 
were available in products on the market. Then, bya 
show of hands, participants voted on two issues: (1) 
the characteristics believed essential in the article; 
(2) the characteristics needing label information. 
The votes became part of the state’s total, which in 
turn became part of the national total. States and 
localities can follow a similar plan or set up their 
own. 

Make CSP suit the purpose. CSP is flexible. Any 
plan depends greatly on the major purpose to be 
served. Is the first objective to gather statistics 
with which to tell business what consumers want? 
Or, is it to educate consumers? A state or commu- 
nity will want to have a set list of articles if it intends 
to tell industry the results of its voting. If education 
is its aim, it may get further by letting each group 
make its own choice. Real interest will be developed 
in a group that is allowed to give priority to the im- 
portant consumer goods its members intend to buy 
during the next few months. 

Cut or expand CSP to fit thetime. CSP can becutin 
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time by limiting the number of characteristics for 
voting; perhaps, by picking only a timely characteris- 
tic, such as the enrichment of flour when the state 
legislature is considering an enrichment law. Groups 
that have too full a program to devote an entire ses- 
sion to CSP may be able to take action on an issue 
resulting from nearby voting. 

CSP can be expanded to cover a series of meetings 
by voting on many articles. Some groups may want 
study sessions to precede voting sessions. The right 
to have some voice in what is offered on the market 
may be a new idea. Critical evaluation of consumer 
goods may have to be learned. Proper definitive 
terminology that will clearly describe wanted char- 
acteristics like ‘‘water repellent’? when applied to 
raincoats and ‘‘doweled joint”’ in reference to chairs 
may need to be learned. Appreciation of the in- 
crease in price caused by improvement in an article 
may be gained by weighing the value of an improve- 
ment against the added cost. 

Make CSP into a study project. CSP study can be 
as vitalized as CSP discussions. Participants can be 
sent to a variety of stores to find out what the local 
market offers in the article selected, collect illustra- 
tive material, and report what they have learned 
from scrutinizing products for sale and talking with 
buyers and salespeople. From these reports, buying 
guides or score cards may be developed. Instead of 
participants’ being sent out, samples of products on 
the market can be assembled for the group or by the 
group. 

Let CSP votes talk. A natural follow-up for the 
voting on an article is discussion with local interested 
manufacturers and retailers of the innovations and 
changes the votes indicate and the next steps that 
consumers need to take to get their wants. This 
plan might well be preceded or accompanied by some 
publicity on the results of the voting. A discussion 
group may want to publicize the wants and prefer- 
ences expressed by votes of its members in the name 
of the group soon after its meeting. A city, county, 
or state may want to do so after the totals on votes 
vast in all meetings held during a definite period have 
been added. The states will be free to set their own 
time schedule after July 1949, when states will no 
longer send their totals to the national head- 
quarters. 

AHEA will make it easy for states and local com- 
munities to continue CSP by providing all who are 
interested with as many copies as are wanted of a 
form for recording votes on any article. Also, ma- 
terials that have been used in the national project 
will be made available as long as they last. 
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Planning Health Services for Rural Families 


Mr. Longmore is a social scientist in the division of 
farm population and rural life of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
He presented the address on which this article is based 
at the 26th Annual Agricultural Outlook Conference 
held in October 1948 in Washington, D.C. 


HOPE to give you a general picture of one 

community service—health for rural families. 

Within this field, there has been much activity 
during the past year at all levels of community 
organization—local, state, federal, and even inter- 
national. In reviewing the accomplishments in the 
rural health field as well as future trends suggested 
by the past year’s assemblies and congresses at 
various levels, we are conscious as never before of 
the ever-widening circles of the farmer’s community 
and the great need for communication across these 
expanding frontiers. The application of this kind of 
modern community health thinking can be seen in 
progress made in rural health programs. 


Progress in the States 


At the state level, Mississippi is an example of a 
state that is moving ahead in health planning and 
action. A new law authorizes the establishment of 
health centers or health departments in the various 
municipalities of the state. 

The Mississippi legislature appropriated funds to 
assist in carrying out a co-ordinated statewide pro- 
gram of school health and nutrition services, in which 
the Rockefeller Foundation and the Mississippi Gen- 
eral Education Board are co-operating. An appro- 
priation of $300,000 was made for the state program 
to control venereal disease. 

Another new law authorizes the Mississippi Com- 
mission on Hospital Care to draw up plans for build- 
ing and equipping schools of nursing at strategic 
points throughout the state. Forty scholarships for 
the advanced study of nursing have been authorized 
by state law. Recipients of these  scholar- 


ships, which have a value of not more than $3,000 
each, must agree to practice nursing in the state for a 
period equivalent to the duration of the scholarship. 

Finally Mississippi has passed an enabling act for 
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the organization and operation of nonprofit health- 

service corporations. 

Texas has, perhaps, gone further than any other 
state in the organization of co-operative medical 
and hospital service associations primarily for rural 
people. A full year ago, News for Farmer Co-opera- 
tives reported that 30 state charters had then been 
issued under Texas co-operative hospital laws. Ten 
associations were providing clinic and hospital serv- 
ices. 

A dozen or more additional states indicate that 
one or more health associations have been incor- 
porated or are being considered. The well-estab- 
lished Farmers Union Hospital Association at Elk 
City, Oklahoma, is planning additional build- 
ing facilities. Among the growing number of co- 
operative health plans for rural people, the following 
are illustrative: 

1. Mooreland, Oklahoma, is the center of the North- 
west Community Hospital Association. This 
hospital, one of the best general hospitals in the 
state, makes it possible for the people of this 
part of Oklahoma to receive adequate medical, 
surgical, dental, and hospital care at a cost that 
families can pay. About 600 families have taken 
out $50 memberships in the hospital association, 
which entitle them to special discounts on health 
services. 

2. Hardtner, Kansas, has a prepayment plan cen- 
tering around the Achenbach Memorial Hospital. 
Nearly 600 families are enrolled in this p!an. 

3. Amherst, Texas, has a co-operative plan organ- 
ized around the South Plains Co-operative Hospi- 
tal. 

We may ask ourselves the question: Why are some 
communities more successful than oihers in their 
attempts to meet the needs for medical care? A 
study of some of the factors of success for rural co- 
operative hospitals by Wayne C. Rohrer, in Texas, 
revealed that: 

1. The rural co-operative hospital must fill a real 
need in the community. 

2. A sound educational program must accompany 
the plan. 

3. The amount of support given by community 
leaders and community organizations is influential 
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in the success of a rural co-operative hospital. 
Persons most frequently mentioned as supporting 
the organization of a hospital association are 
businessmen, farm leaders, ministers, editors, and 
county agents. Organizations most frequently 
mentioned are chambers of commerce and farmer 
co-operatives and other farmer groups. 

4. Rural people must be economically able to support 
a plan. 

5. The study indicated that a life membership will 
cost at least $50. Annual dues vary widely from 
around $16 for a single person to $36 for a family 
of four. 

6. The presence of successful farmer co-operatives or 
co-operative medical groups in the area is a factor 
making for success. 

7. Co-operation of the doctors is essential. 

So far, health activity has been referred to as a 
service of the community, which we often think of 
as that area we can see across. But if we stretch our 
imagination, we can see beyond our own line fences— 
across the county, the state, the region, the nation, 
and even across the world. It is in the field of health 
that the peoples of the East and of the West, of the 
North and of the South are able to get together on a 
common program of action. As evidence, let me 
review briefly two significant events which took place 
last year. 


World Health Assembly 


The first World Health Assembly met on June 24, 
1948, to carry out the provisions of the constitution 
of the World Health Organization (7). For more 
than a month, the representatives of the 54 nations 
worked together. They came out finally with a 
program of action on which they could all agree, 
and this included the Soviet Union. Top priority 
was given to six major subjects for action—malaria, 
maternal and child health, tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, nutrition, and environmental  sanita- 
tion. Let me give you a very brief description of 
the plans to fight malaria, a disease that incapaci- 
tates countless numbers and is a vital influence in 
the critical world shortage of food. A small number 
of demonstration control teams are to be formed; 
experts are to be available to advise and assist 
governments on request in the development of con- 
trol programs and the training of personnel. Rather 
similar programs of action were worked out by the 
Assembly in regard to the other major health prob- 
lems enumerated. Out of co-operative effort may 
come mutual understanding by the nations of the 
world community working toward a healthier hu- 
manity—a subject in which divergent ideologies, 
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distrust, and suspicion are minimized as important 
factors bearing upon the problem at hand. 


National Health Assembly 


You will remember that the Federal Security Ad- 
ministrator organized a National Health Assembly 
which was held in Washington, D.C., in May 1948. 
For purposes of discussion, the Assembly was di- 
vided into 14 panels, one of which dealt directly with 
rural health. Perhaps the most significant decisions 
were those reached by the section on medical care 
because of the wide area of new agreement among 
the members represented. 

The National Health Assembly’s section on med- 
ical care reached the unanimous conclusion that 
contributory prepayment should be the basic method 
of meeting the costs of medical care. News com- 
mentator Quincy Howe summarized the attitude of 
the medical care section in this way: 

All the groups represented in this section agree that pre- 
payment is the best way to finance medical care. That 
means insurance. All agree that all the American people 
are entitled to medical care. All agree that Federal funds 
must be used to finance at any rate some of this medical 
care. 

All agree—and this is important—that the people have 
the right to set up their own health insurance plans. As 
you know, there are more than 20 States that do not now 
permit this, but insist that the medical associations must 
control these health insurance plans. 


Voluntary insurance plans have been one means 
by which families can increase their group purchasing 
power for health. By far the greatest number of 
families are insured for hospitalization benefits only. 
In January 1948, 19 per cent of the population of the 
United States was enrolled in Blue Cross plans. 
But the proportion covered in each state varied 
from 67 per cent in Rhode Island, a highly urbanized 
state, to zero per cent in Arkansas and Mississippi. 

Among states, there is a clearly established and 
direct relationship between the per capita income of 
a state and the health services available; for example, 
in Connecticut virtually all births occur in hospitals, 
whereas in Mississippi the proportion is less than 40 
per cent. BUT—Connecticut had a per capita in- 
come in 1946 of $1,465 as compared with Missis- 
sippi’s per capita income of $555. 


Outlook 


There is little doubt that rural people are fully 
aware of the need for more doctors, dentists, hospi- 
tals, and general health care. This recognition, in a 
democracy, gives rise to increased activity to meet 
these recognized needs through community organ- 
ization. The need is local, but the organization 
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through which the need is met may be national or 
world-wide in scope. We know that the aim of any 
health program is the prevention of illness and the 
maintenance of health, but whether this goal is 
to be accomplished through voluntary plans or 
through compulsory, health, insurance is for the 
people themselves to decide. 

The prospects seem to be, however, that we shall 
probably see more rather than less health-organiza- 
tion activity at local, state, and federal levels. 

Many of my economist friends are always happy 
to point out to me that the solution to most of our 
farm problems is more income. Without detracting 
from the importance of sufficient income for our farm 
families, I would answer that income alone is not the 
answer. 


Manpower for Health 


The population of the United States in 1890 was 
approximately 63 million, whereas the census es- 
timate for 1946 was approximately 140 million. A 
startling fact brought out in the recent National 
Health Assembly was that in 1946 the number of 
medical graduates was essentially the same as in 
1892—something over 5,000. 

The following pertinent facts were brought out in 
the Federal Security Administrator’s report to the 
President on the state of the nation’s health (2): 

1. Today the United States has only about 80 per 
cent as many physicians as it needs. We have in 
the United States only 70 four-year med- 
ical schools with an average graduating class of 
5,600. Increasing our supply of physicians to 
the number actually needed by 1960 would re- 
quire that we double the training capacity of our 
medical schools. 

2. We have only 4,500 certified psychiatrists. We 
need at least 15,000. Psychiatrists are concen- 
trated mostly in metropolitan areas; one is seldom 
found in any community of less than 50,000 
population. Twenty-five states now have no 
child-guidance clinics in any community. 

3. We have only 3,500 pediatricians; we need three 
times as many. Only 4 per cent of all certified 
pediatricians were practicing in towns of less 
than 10,000 population in 1946, or in rural areas, 
where 60 per cent of all children live. 

4. The supply of dentists is only 75 per cent of 


requirements. At present, our supply of dentists 


is not even keeping pace with our rising popula- 
tion. 

5. The American Nurses’ Association has estimated 
the current shortage of nurses at 42,000 
25 per cent below present requirements. 


about 
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6. We have fewer than 36,000 well-trained local 
public health workers; we need an additional 
60,000. 

7. We have only about half as many hospital beds in 
the country as we actually need. Forty per cent 
of all counties have no acceptable general hospi- 
tals at all. In an attempt to correct this situa- 
tion, Congress passed the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act of 1946, which requires that 
communities, or states and communities together, 
must raise $2 for each federal dollar contributed 
for hospital construction. 

8. In most states, legislation to provide state finan- 
cial assistance has not yet been passed. Hos- 
pital building at present is conditioned by the 
degree of state and local initiative in matching 
federal funds. Under the Hospital Construction 
Act, the problems of financing hospital year-by- 
year maintenance are serious Obstacles to placing 
hospitals in the areas of greatest need. And even 
if the 75 million dollar annual contribution of the 
federal government is matched with 150 million 
of local funds, our people may have built about 
one-eighth of the total needs by 1951. Most states, 
however, are finding it difficult to organize an 
adequate survey and construction staff with 
present state funds. 

It seems safe to say that the drain on our present 
health resources and personnel will increase rather 
than decrease in the months ahead. For example, 
by the passage of the Selective Service Act, we estab- 
lished a peacetime army and air force approximately 
five times the size of the prewar military establish- 
ment. This will entail the drawing off of 4,000 
doctors from civilian practice for service in the Army 
by June. These estimates are by the Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army as reported in the September 1948 
Journal of the American Medical Association. They 
do not include the needs of our Navy. 

The need for better community organization will 
become even more apparent as time goes by. The 
land-grant colleges, through their experiment sta- 
tions for research and their extension services for 
education—and, I must add, their combined knowl- 
edge of how to help farm families organize for com- 
munity betterment—will play an important, if not a 
decisive role, in making more and more health serv- 
ices available to more and more people. 
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Looking Ahead to San Francisco 


GENEVIEVE CALLAHAN and LOU RICHARDSON 


Miss Callahan and Miss Richardson are cochairmen of 
the local publicity committee for the annual meeting. 
Under the direction of Hilda Faust, general chairman 
of local arrangements, and Mrs. Edith Murphy, vice- 
chairman, the Bay section of the California Home 
Economics Association is deep in convention planning. 


OME economists of the Bay Area of Cali- 
fornia, together with home economists, 
civic leaders, and business firms of the en- 

tire West, extend a warm invitation to home econ- 
omists everywhere to attend the 40th annual meet- 
ing of the American Home Economics Association 
in San Francisco June 28 to July 1. Working to- 
gether, they plan a convention that will be long re- 
membered by all who attend. 

The program will be one of high interest and in- 
spiration in all fields of home economics subject mat- 
ter and activities. Trips, planned as part of the 
scheduled program, will include tours of arts and 


San Francisco Convention and Tourist Bureau 


Japanese tea garden in San Francisco’s famed Golden Gate Park 
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crafts workshops, fashion centers, modern housing 
exhibits, food laboratories, and art galleries. These 
are in addition to extracurricular sight-seeing expe- 
ditions around the city (through Golden Gate Park, 
along the beach, to Telegraph Hill and other historic 
spots) ; across the two great bridges to East Bay cities 
of Oakland, Berkeley, and other communities, and 
to Marin County with its world-famous forest of 
huge redwoods known as Muir Woods; down the 
“Peninsula” to visit Stanford University and Big 
Basin with more giant redwoods. 


Social events, 
built around the theme of Gold Rush Days, are all 
a part of the general convention picture. 

Exposition Auditorium, where the majority of 
meetings will be held, is part of San Francisco’s 
beautiful Civic Center, within walking distance of 
hotels and shopping districts. Just across the Av- 
enue is the San Francisco Museum of Modern Art 
with outstanding exhibits. (One of particular in- 
terest to home economists is the Patio Exhibit in 
the decorative 
partment, scheduled for 
June.) 

Visitors 
this vear are doubly for- 


arts de- 


to California 
tunate in that it is the 
vear of the Centennial 
Celebration of the Days 
of 
the 
tions in addition to the 


Every section of 


state offers attrac- 


natural beauties and 
wonders that make Cali- 
truly the 


Happy Vacations. 


fornia Land 
of 


Come, see us! 


Epiror’s NoTe: 
Watch the JouRNAL of 
Home for 
information on 


ECONOMICS 
summer 
sessions in western uni- 
versities and colleges; 
for special exhibits and 
events of interest to home 


economists. 
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Tentati P 
40th Annual Meeting of the American Home Economics Association 
San Francisco, California—June 28 to July 1, 1949 
Board Meetings: June 26, 27, and July 24 
Theme: “Advancing the Frontiers of Home Economics 
DAY MORNING AFTERNOON EVENINGS 
Sunday 10:00 Executive board meeting (elected offi- 2:00 Executive board meeting 7:30 Executive board meeting 
June 26 cers, chairmen of departments and 
divisions, and headquarters staff) 
Monday 9:00 Executive board meeting 2:00 Executive board meeting 
June 27 
10:00 Registration Registration Registration until 10:00 p.m. 

Meetings of national committees (time Meetings of national committees (time National program-of-work committee 
and place arranged by headquarters and place arranged by headquarters meeting (national chairman of the 
after chairmen express time pre after chairmen express time pre committee, national chairmen of de- 
ferred, if meeting is wanted) ferred, if meeting is wanted) partments, and national incoming and 

outgoing chairmen of divisions) 
Tuesday 8:00 Registration | 12:15 Alumnae luncheons 8:00 Council meeting 
June 28 College and university groups to be Special interests meetings 
9:30 General opening session, keynote talk notified of time; arrangements to be Consumer interests 
and others on “‘ New Goals in Ameri made by local chairmen (luncheons Chairman, Henrietta THOMPSON, 
can Way of Life’ wil! be scheduled on official program ) University of Alabama 
| Research 
2:00 Depirtment meetings (separate or Chairman, May Cow tes, Univer- 
| joint as planned by chairmen) sity of Wisconsin 
Others as requested 
| 4:15 National chairmen meeting with state 
chairmen of committees, depart- 
ments, and divisions 
Wednesday 7:30 Phi Upsilo1. Omicron breakfast 12:15 Luncheon for foreign guests 
June 29 
8:30 Eye opener 2:00 Division meetings (separate or joint as 
desired by chairmen) 
9:30 General session on “‘Interpreting New 
Developments in Home Economics” | 4:15 Entertainment planned by local chair- 

Nutrition—AGnes Fay MorGan, Uni men 
versity of California 

Family CHITIENDEN, 

Iowa State College 
Thursday 7:30 Kappa Omicron Phi and Omicron Nu 1:00 Professional trips to be planned by local | 7:00 Business meeting 
June 30 breakfasts arrangements committee 
8:15 General session on “International In- 
8:30 Eye opener terests”’ 
Observations on the Far East 

9:30 Department meetings Ava B. Mica, Oregon State College 
Friday 8:30 Eye opener 12:15 Alumnae luncheons to be arranged by | 7:00 40th Anniversary Celebration of AHEA ; : 
July 1 local chairmen Dinner 

9:30 Division meetings Our Achievements—FiLora Rose, 

2:00 General session on ‘““‘What’s Happening Berkeley, California 
to Family Life’’ 


meeting (newly 


elected officers, officers who continue 


Saturday 9:00 Executive board 


July 2 
to serve, department chairmen, and 
new division chairmen who are re- 
placing outgoing chairmen) 


State president’s meeting 


4:15 Council meetings 


12:15 Luncheon for executive board members 
and state presidents 


2:00 Executive board meeting 


2:00 State presidents’ meeting 
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This chart of the tentative program will be brought up to date in succeeding issues of the JouRNAL. 
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Is the Enrichment Program Here to Stay? 


Dr. Lease is head of the nutrition department at the 
Clemson Agricultural College and is a member of the 
cereals committee of the National Research Council’s 
Food and Nutrition Board. His PhD degree is from 
the University of Wisconsin. Mrs. Riley, a nutri- 
tionist, was formerly a member of Dr. Lease’s staff. 


LTHOUGH “enriched” is now used in a tech- 
nical sense to signify that certain ingredients 
have been added to cereals such as flour, 

bread, corn meal, and grits to increase their nutritive 
value, enrichment is really a very old process. When 
cave men sprinkled salt on their kill, they were en- 
riching it with a nutrient which was deficient in their 
diet. The addition of iodine compounds to salt, 
the increasing of the vitamin D of milk, the for- 
tification of margarine with vitamin A, the addition 
of minerals, vitamins, and special concentrates to 
poultry mashes are all, in the final analysis, en- 
richment practices. Before a cereal deserves the 
privilege of using the word ‘‘enriched”’ as a definite 
part of its name, it must meet rigid standards set 
by the Federal Security Agency. The word has 
come to mean to consumers that the product con- 
tains specified levels of niacin, riboflavin, thiamine, 
and iron, and that it is, therefore, a superior product 
from a nutritional standpoint. 

The cereal enrichment program was started in 
prewar days, gained momentum during the war, and 
continued to expand in the postwar period. War 
Food Order No. 1, requiring the enrichment of all 
white bread, was effective from January 1943 to 
October 1946. Prior to this time, however, many 
bakers were enriching voluntarily, and many have 
continued to do so. State legislation requiring the 
enrichment of flour, the fortification of oleomargarine 
with vitamin A, and the enrichment of degerm- 
inated corn meal and grits was first enacted in South 
Carolina. Now, half of the states in the nation have 
enacted similar legislation for flour and bread. Sev- 
eral of the southern states also have similar laws for 
margarine and degerminated corn meal and grits. 

In South Carolina and several other southern 
states, degerminated corn meal or wheat flour is 
used less often than the locally ground whole corn 
meal. It has long been observed that with corn- 
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eating populations, pellagra is very prevalent. One 
‘cause of pellagra is lack of niacin in the diet. Fur- 
thermore, a corn-eating population is usually de- 
ficient in consumption of minerals and vitamins. 
With these two facts in mind—South Carolina’s 
high consumption of home-grown, home-ground, and 
thus unenriched corn meal, and the tie-up of pel- 
lagra and poor nutrition with high corn consumption 
—it seemed that for real improvement of the health 
of our people, something besides the standard en- 
richment program and legislation must be tried. 


Problems of Corn Enrichment 


In this state, there are approximately 700 corn 
millers, many of them operating irregularly through- 
out the week. They are not to be found necessarily 
in the cities or towns or on paved roads, nor do they 
belong to any trade organization; to many of them, 
grinding corn is a side line, often carried on for the 
convenience of the farmer in connection with another 
business. Therefore, a voluntary program of en- 
richment of corn meal and grits handled by these 
nulls presented several problems. 

Before methods of convincing the millers of the 
desirability of enrichment could even be considered, 
a means had to be devised from the ground up to 
incorporate the small amount of enrichment ingre- 
dients uniformly with the corn ground in these rock 
mills. For large flour mills there were large, expen- 
sive feeders obtained from regular manufacturers; 
but for a small rock mill such a gadget was unknown 
and would not likely be profitable for a manufacturer 
to produce. As a part of the enrichment project in 
South Carolina, a shop was set up in the nutrition 
department of the Experiment Station. There the 
so-called feeders, inexpensive machines which meas- 
ure the enrichment mixture directly into the corn 
meal as it is being ground, were developed and 
produced. The “premix” containing the enriching 
ingredients—at present, calcium, niacin, iron, thi- 
amine, and riboflavin—was also prepared in the 
nutrition laboratory. It seemed that the most prac- 
tical way to maintain quality, service, and proper 
supervision of the plan was to have both ‘“‘feeder’’ 
and “premix”? made and distributed from the same 
place. 

The Extension Service in South Carolina was the 
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agency which agreed to undertake the education 
of millers and the public concerning the benefits of 
enrichment. A food improvement specialist was as- 
signed the task of being a go-between for the millers 
and the nutrition laboratory. He also worked with 
county and home demonstration agents, who in 
turn worked with club groups and farm groups. 
The Extension Service in co-operation with 
this laboratory produced a movie on the enrichment 
program. This movie has been shown to groups 
all over South Carolina and has been distributed 
throughout the South. It is a 15-minute sound film 
in color, entitled “Making a Good Food Better.” 
Other groups in the state have helped to promote the 
program. The women’s club leaders have been ac- 
tive in supporting the program and have helped in 
making the public interested. Exhibits are set up 
ach year at local county fairs and at the South 
Carolina State Fair. Exhibits are also used from 
time to time in schools or other appropriate places. 

The more direct approach, and incidentally the 
more easily measured result, is that of contacting 
the miller. In general, a miller is interviewed; the 
benefits of the program, its cost, and general working 
details insofar as they concern him are explained to 
him, and his questions are answered. Often the 
county agent has seen him first and interested him in 
the program. After the feeder has been attached 
by a skilled mechanic, all the miller needs to do is to 
reorder the premix when it runs out and to indicate 
on his labels that he now produces enriched whole 
corn meal. 

The response of the millers, to many of whom the 
word ‘nutrition’? meant nothing, has been most 
heartening. Now about 50 per cent of them are en- 
riching voluntarily; they go to the added expense of 
installing the feeder and buying the premix regularly 
because they are convinced that improvement of 
their neighbors’ health is desirable and needed. This 
response was not rapidly secured; a long period of 
education was necessary. While many were con- 
vinced by the first visit, others needed more time to 
think about the plan. 

It is still too early to estimate the benefit of this 
program to consumers, especially at a time when 
people are eating better than usual because of higher 
incomes. Although considerable educational work 
has been carried on among consumers to teach them 
to ask for enriched meal, how far this education has 
penetrated is a question. Occasionally a miller still 
says that no one asks for enriched meal and will not 
know the difference; on the other hand, a customer 
may say that her miller does not know about en- 
riched meal and is not interested. Mandatory en- 
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richment of whole corn meal will go a long way 
toward settling this matter. 

Since a large percentage of corn millers in this state 
are enriching voluntarily, South Carolina now pro- 
poses to amend its corn enrichment law to include 
not only degerminated corn products but also the 
whole ground corn meal. Then all millers will be 
on equal terms as far as the financial side of enrich- 
ment is concerned. 

In Alabama, a vigorous program for the enrich- 
ment of whole corn meal has been conducted very 
successfully along lines similar to the one in South 
Carolina. Other southern states in which whole corn 
meal is an important dietary cereal are contemplat- 
ing similar action. 


Problems of Rice Enrichment 


Corn meal and grits are the chief cereals with 
which South Carolina is concerned, but rice is an- 
other cereal which has been so highly refined that 
most of the vitamins and minerals are removed. 
Rice can be enriched with thiamine, niacin, and iron 
in such a way that the appearance of the raw or 
cooked cereal is not changed. The premix for en- 
riching rice looks like rice grains and does not wash 
away when the rice is washed before cooking; if the 
rice is drained and rinsed after cooking, however, 
considerable amounts of the added enrichment as 
well as the natural nutrients are lost with the water 
used for cooking. Home economics teachers, there- 
fore, should make a concerted effort to teach their 
students not to drain rice after it is cooked. If the 
rice is “converted” or “parboiled” or ‘‘enriched,”’ 
the loss by draining after cooking will be greater 
still. 

All rice in Bataan is now being enriched, more or 
less as an experiment, to determine the effectiveness 
of enrichment in eradication of beriberi, which is now 
very common in this section of the Philippines. 
Other methods of improving rice are available but 
more expensive, and in some cases the quality of the 
rice is materially changed. The undermilling of rice 
has been advocated by nutritionists about as long as 
whole wheat flour has been advocated, with about 
the same net result. As in the case of whole wheat 
products, undermilled rice products are nutritionally 
superior to the more refined; but for various reasons 
the highly polished rice always outsells all other 
forms. 

Opposition to enrichment legislation was voiced in 
various states by dairy interests, particularly com- 
mercial interests wanting to sell dry-milk solids. 
Home economists, dietitians, nutritionists, and medi- 
cal men do not believe there is any connection be- 
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tween the sale of skim-milk powder and enrichment. 
They believe that enrichment should supplement, 
not replace, the use of dry-milk solids in breads. 


Permanency of Enrichment Program 

The permanency of the enrichment program de- 
pends upon the results of future research and survey 
data. This is as it should be. If future data show 
that dietary deficiencies are appreciably greater or 
less than now indicated, enrichment should be ad- 
justed accordingly. If, in the future, reliable data 
show that the recommended daily allowance of all 
essential nutrients is being consumed by almost 
everybody, then enrichment should be discontinued 
completely. Under the prevailing conditions, the 
levels of vitamins and minerals in enriched products 
are believed by the majority of the nutrition authori- 
ties to offer the best supplement in nutritional 
deficiencies. It is clear that the leading millers and 
bakers of the United States are in favor of enriching 
their products and will continue to do so as long as 
adequate public support and reliable medical opinion 
justify this practice. The industries will probably 
be willing to accept changes in the standard from 
time to time to meet changes in public health re- 
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quirements, if the cost is not altered greatly. The 
problem, therefore, rests with the research scientist 
who studies the intricate mechanism of function and 
requirements of these nutrients. A state enrich- 
ment law places millers of the cheaper brands of 
flour on an equal competitive basis with those millers 
of more expensive brands of flour as far as enrich- 
ment is concerned. The enrichment laws also con- 
tribute to permanency of the enrichment practice. 

With all these factors in mind, we might infer that 
enrichment is here to stay. Millers like the added 
prestige it gives their product; so do bakers. The 
American public, once it grasps an idea for food im- 
provement, holds to it. For example, citrus fruit 
has become a standard in the daily diet only within 
recent years. With continued careful education, it 
is likely that enrichment, a few years hence, will 
become an accepted part of the American dietary 
without the public’s giving much thought to it ex- 
cept to expect such enrichment. It is the business 
of food processors to anticipate, encourage, and 
meet such expectations of their food-consuming pub- 
lic. American businessmen in competitive business 
are always quick to grasp an idea for improving their 
product, especially if the public asks for it. 


A New School of Home Economics 

The Pennsylvania State College has announced the reorganization of its depart- 
ment of home economics as a School of Home Economics, effective January 1, 
1949. In recognition of the new School, the College invited home economists 
from all sections of the country to an open-house program February 8, 9, and 10. 

Grace M. Henderson, director of the department of home economics since 
1946, has been named dean. A graduate of the University of Nebraska, Dr. 
Henderson holds a master of science degree from the University of Chicago and 
a doctor of philosophy degree from Ohio State University. She is the first woman 
ever to hold a position as academic dean at The Pennsylvania State College. 

Courses in home economics at The Pennsylvania State College date from 1879, 
when cooking and sewing were taught to women students. Since the department 
was established in 1907, more than 2,000 men and women have received degrees. 
Enrollment of undergraduates in home economics and hotel administration 
today numbers 625 men and women, including freshmen registered off-campus. 

Work of the new School will be conducted through six departments and four 
divisions. The departments are: child development and family relationships; 
clothing and textiles; foods and nutrition; home management; housing and art; 
home economics education; and hotel administration. The divisions are: home 
art; home-community relationships; home management, family economics, 
housing and home equipment; and commercial consumer services. 

Elizabeth Lee Vincent, dean of the New York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics in Cornell University, was the principal speaker at the convocation 


on February 8. 
the Education of Today’s Citizens.’ 


Her subject was “The Contribution of Home Economies in 
The open house on February 9 and 10 


featured demonstrations, talks, and exhibits. The alumnae council designated 
February 9 as Alumnae Day. 
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Abrasion Resistance of Buttonholes 


HiAZEL M. FLETCHER and MARY C. WHITLOCK 


Miss Fletcher and Miss Whitlock are with the Bureau 
of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. Those 
who helped with this study include Earl C McCracken, 
Rowena P. Dowlen, Marie M. Kilcoyne, and Frances 
IT. Rock. Machine-made buttonholes were secured 
through the co-operation of the Singer Sewing Machine 
Company. 


ESISTANCE to abrasion is one of the char- 
acteristics that determines the serviceability 
Serviceability of button- 


of buttonholes. 
holes, in turn, often influences the life of garments, 
particularly of work clothing. Therefore, abrasion 
resistance of buttonholes was one of the first studies 
made when the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics recently undertook an investiga- 
tion of qualities of construction of house dresses, the 
everyday work dress of homemakers the country 
over. 

The buttonholes studied included those made with 
whipstitches and those made with a stitch commer- 
cially referred to as a purl stitch. In this report, 
the latter will be referred to as a “‘so-called purl” 
stitch since it is not a real purl stitch. The button- 
holes were made as follows: (1) whipstitch button- 
holes—by attachment on a family type lock-stitch 
sewing machine (figure 1A); (2) whipstitch button- 
holes—by lock-stitch buttonhole machine (figure 1B) ; 
(3) so-called purl-stitch buttonholes—by lock-stitch 
buttonhole machine (figure 1 C). 

The whip buttonholes made with an attachment 
are designated in this report as whip (a); those made 
with the buttonhole machine as whip (m). 

In the whip buttonholes, the tension on the upper 
thread was adjusted so that the interlocking of the 
threads rested in the fabric along the inside and out- 
side edges of the stitches. The stitch in the so- 
called purl buttonholes is really a modification of the 


whipstitch. For these so-called purl buttonholes, 


the tension on the upper thread was tightened, thus 
moving the interlocking of the threads to the top of 
the fabric, slightly back of the cut edge of the but- 
tonhole. 


Experimental Procedure 


Preparation of test specimens. Test specimens 
were made from five kinds of percale (table 1). 
Each specimen was double thickness and measured 
9} inches long and 6 inches wide, finished size. Ten 
buttonholes, as nearly identical as possible, were 
made fillingwise in each specimen. The number of 
stitches to the inch used for buttonholes studied 
ranged from 8 to 48. One brand each of four threads 
commonly employed for making buttonholes at 
home or commercially was used. These were: 
2-cord mercerized ; 3-cord mercerized, number A; and 
6-cord unmercerized, numbers 50 and 60 (see table 


Ficure 1. Buttonholes: (A) whipstitch, attachment- 
made; (B) whipstitech machine-made; (C) so-called 
purl-stitch, machine-made 


Abrading the buttonholes. Since no suitable ma- 
chine was in existence for determining the abrasion 
resistance of buttonholes, a special abrading machine 
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was devised, utilizing the motor and framework of a 
shaking machine (figure 2) commonly used in chemi- 
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area was accelerated by brass ring weights, totalmg 
32.3 grams (see detail section of figure 2). 


TABLE 1 
Physical properties of percale 


YARNS PER INCH _ _ 
WEIGHT PER 


BREAKING STRENGTH* 


PERCALE SQUARE YARD Warp 
(CONDITIONED) —— 
Warp |_sFilling Mean 
pounds number number pounds pounds 
A 2.6 80 80 41.55 2.81 
B 2.7 73 61 40.85 1.72 
Cc 2.7 68 53 33.35 3.03 
D 2.4 70 55 37.73 1.53 
E 2.2 60 45 1.54 


31.68 


* Mean and standard deviation of 10 determinations. 


cal work. Supports for the removable specimen 
holder were fastened to the stationary framework of 
the shaking machine. The abradants and a counter 
were attached to the moving framework. 

Ten steel rat-tail files, ;°, of an inch in diameter, 
were mounted vertically and used to abrade the 
edges of the buttonholes. The upper and under 
sides of the buttonholes were abraded by annealed 


TABLE 2 
Physical properties of sewing threads 


BREAKING ELONGA- 
Twistt STRENGTHY| 

Turns per 
| YARDS | Inch | 

| POUND’ | Direction | 

33 

Mercerized, |17191.5| Z ply 17.3) 
2-cord S single |24.4) 2.0 

Mercerized, |16707.6, Z ply 16.9 0.9. 2.220.223.860.44 
3-cord, A S single 25.4 2.0 

Unmercer- |13608.0| S ply (24.7, 2.92.250.196.100.49 
ized, 6-cord, Z single 36.2 5.0 

No. 50 


Unmercer- 15204.0) 8 ply 25.5 1.22.110.136.140.68 


ized, 6-cord, Z single 38.9, 3.2 


No. 60 | 


* Mean of 10 determinations. 
+t Mean and standard deviation of 20 determinations. 
t Mean and standard deviation of 40 determinations. 


tooled-steel rings } inch in diameter, each having one 
lightly knurled surface. 


Abrasion for each abrading 


ELONGATION*® 


Filling Warp Filling 

Standard | Standard | Standard 
Mean deviation Mean | deviation Mean deviation 
pounds pounds per cent per cent per cent per cent 
28.60 1.98 5.30 0.91 12.60 1.64 
23.35 1.63 4.93 .38 13.13 94 
16.30 2.54 3.83 .42 8.97 2.03 
17.79 1.37 6.70 44 ‘9.00 .68 


13.35 65 4.30 .39 6.70 .69 


In preparation for abrasion of buttonholes, the 
under set of abrading rings was slipped on the files, 
and the holder with a previously conditioned! test 
specimen was fastened in place, one file extending 
through each buttonhole. The upper abrading rings 
and additional weights then were placed over the 
files. 

Progress of abrasion was determined by stopping 
the machine, lifting the collars (weights) and the 
upper abrading ring, and examining the condition 
of the thread in the buttonhole stitches. The inter- 
vals between inspections varied, the buttonholes 
being examined frequently as they approached the 
point of failure. A buttonhole was considered to 
have failed when a thread broke or when a stitch 
was separated from the fabric. When a buttonhole 
failed, the number of abrasion cycles was recorded 
and the upper abrading ring and weights were then 
removed from the file. A minimum of 3 specimens 
or 30 buttonholes was used for the average values 
reported (charts 1 and 2). 

The abrading surfaces of the steel rings were 
checked periodically, usually after 9 specimens had 
been tested. Standard samples for testing the 
abrading surfaces were made from percale C (table 1), 
with buttonholes worked with 3-cord mercerized 
thread, number A, with 17 stitches per inch. The 
knurled surfaces of the steel rings changed little dur- 
ing usage, and none was replaced until after 104 
specimens had been abraded. 

To determine how resistant to abrasion were the 
threads used in making the buttonholes, they were 
abraded in accordance with a procedure followed by 

' All test specimens were allowed to come to equilibrium 
with an atmosphere having a relative humidity of 65 per 
cent and a temperature of 70°F, before any resistance to 
abrasion determinations was made. 
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FIGuRE 2 


Detail of abrading area 
Fletcher (1), which was essentially the same as that 
outlined by Hamburger (2). For a similar reason, 
the durability and energy coefficients of the sewing 
threads were determined. The durability coeffi- 
cients were calculated from curves of abrasion cycles 


Machine used in abrading buttonholes 


Results 


The influence of the number of stitches, thread, 
fabric, and kind of stitch upon the abrasion re- 
sistance of buttonholes is shown in charts 1 and 2. 


7,000 T T T T T 7,000 T a T TH T T 
/ 
PERCALE PERCALE C 
6000 PERCALE A | | ye 
A 
pe /p 
5,000 _-o8 4 5,000 /f ar Ff / 4 
/ 
© 4000 + aA 46 4000+ / ++ 
~ 
H 3,000 + , 45 3000+ / 4h a & a 
a of / / 
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X  WHIP(o)BUTTONHOLES | gp 
2,000 + (ATTACHMENT-MADE) + 2,000} a 
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1,000 X S0-CALLED PURL BUTTONHOLES 7] 1,000 
(MACHINE MADE) @--@6-CORD, UNMERCERIZED 50). 
PERCALE © 6-CORD, UNMERCERIZED 60 
Oo 10 20 30 40 50 60 io 20 30 4010 20 30 4010 20 30 40 
STITCHES PER INCH STITCHES PER INCH 
Cuart 1. Relationship of abrasion cycles and num- Cuart 2. Effect of type, cord, and number of thread as well 


ber of stitches per inch for whip and so-called 
purl buttonholes worked fillingwise with 3-cord 
mercerized thread, size A, on four fabrics 


plotted against per cent reduction in breaking 
strength (chart 3). The energy coefficients, which 
are a measure of the energy absorption capacities of 
the threads, were calculated from load-elongation 
curves (chart 4). The procedures used for both de- 
terminations have been described in detail by Ham- 


burger (2). 


as of number of stitches per inch on abrasion resistance 


of whip buttonholes worked fillingwise with a 
buttonhole attachment on percales A, B, and C 


Number of stitches. The effect of increasing the 
number of stitches in buttonholes upon their 
abrasion resistance (chart 1) applies to buttonholes 
worked fillingwise with 3-cord mercerized thread, 
number A, on percales A, B, C, and D2 

? The number of stitches as reported in this study in- 


cludes only those along the cut edge of the buttonhole, not 
the stitches back of the cut edge. 
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The number of abrasion cycles for whip (a) and 
so-called purl buttonholes increased in a linear 
relationship when additional stitches up to ap- 
proximately 37 per inch were used. With a further 
increase in the number of stitches to 48 per inch, the 
abrasion resistance of whip (a) buttonholes on 
percale B increased to some extent, whereas abrasion 
resistance of buttonholes on percales A and C de- 
creased somewhat. 

The mean per cent variation in abrasion cycles 
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worked entirely with 3-cord mercerized thread, their 
abrasion resistance was not significantly different 
from that of similar buttonholes made with 3-cord 
for the upper thread and 2-cord for the lower thread. 
Likewise, whip (m) buttonholes were not. signifi- 
vantly different in abrasion resistance when worked 
entirely with 3-cord mercerized thread or when 
worked entirely with the 2-cord mercerized thread. 
In these tests, the buttonholes were worked on per- 
‘ale D and with approximately 16 stitches per inch. 


10 6-CORD, UNMERCERIZED 


6. CORO, UNMERCERIZED 


4 
THREAD 
O——O 2-CORD, MERCERIZED 
X——X 3-CORD, MERCERIZED A “7 


6-CORD, UNMERCERIZED 50 
6-CORD, UNMERCERIZED 60 


= = = = 


2 100 Ay 
g 80 4 a 80 
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60 4 60} 
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5 40 7 = 40 
30 4 THREAD 2 30 
2. hog 
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Cuart 3. Comparison of abrasion-rate 
curves of sewing threads 


for the 30 buttonholes made on each of the percales 
A, B, and C was 42.3; the range in per cent variation 
was from 27.6 to 51.7. Mean per cent variations 
in abrasion cycles for the other groups of buttonholes 
were similar except in the whip (m) buttonholes 
worked on low-count percale E with 8 stitches per 
inch. The abrasion resistance of this group was 
low, and the variation (83.47 per cent) was much 
higher than in the other cases, indicating that this 
fabric was unsatisfactory for buttonholes with so 
small a number of stitches. 

Thread. As shown in chart 2, abrasion resistance 
of whip (a) buttonholes made with 6-cord un- 
mercerized threads, numbers 50 and 60, in general 
far exceeded abrasion resistance of buttonholes 
made with 3-cord mercerized thread, number A. 
The abrasion resistance of similar buttonholes 
worked with 6-cord unmercerized 50 and 60 threads 
differed to only a small degree. The only significant 


difference was for those worked on percale A with 
approximately 17 stitches per inch. 

In a test of limited scope, the results of which are 
not included in this paper, the difference between 
3-cord and 2-cord mercerized threads was not re- 
flected in differences in abrasion resistance of the 
When so-called purl buttonholes were 


buttonholes. 
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PERCENT ELONGATION 


Cuart 4. Load-elongation curves of mechanically- 


conditioned sewing threads 


The superiority of 6-cord unmercerized over 
3-cord and 2-cord mercerized threads as regards 
abrasion resistance was substantiated when the 
threads alone were abraded. The curves of abrasion 
evcles versus reduction in breaking strength for the 
sewing threads are given in chart 3. The 6-cord un- 
mercerized thread number 50 was the most resistant 
to rubbing. This thread lost 100 per cent of its 
original strength at 9,254 cycles; the 6-cord un- 
mercerized thread number 60, at 7,000 cycles; the 
3-cord mercerized A, at 6,250 eyeles; and the 2-cord 
mercerized thread, at 4,625 cycles. 

The durability coefficient for the 6-cord unmer- 
cerized number 50 thread exceeded that for number 
60, and both were larger than for the 2-cord and the 
3-cord mercerized threads. The energy coefficients 
for the unmercerized threads were identical and 
larger than for either of the mercerized threads 
(table 3). 

Fabric. Influence of fabric upon abrasion re- 
sistance of whip (a) buttonholes worked on percales 
A, B, and C can best be seen in chart 1. Button- 
holes on the medium quality percale B were con- 
sistently most resistant to abrasion; those on percale 
A ranked next in abrasion resistance ; those on percale 
C had lowest abrasion resistance. 
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The significance of these differences in resistance 
to abrasion was computed for buttonholes with 
17, 37, and 48 stitches per inch. With 17 stitches 
per inch, differences significant at the 5 per cent 
level were found between mean abrasion cycles for 
buttonholes worked on percales A and on C; at the 
| per cent level, for buttonholes on percales B and C. 
With 48 stitches per inch, differences significant at 
the 5 per cent level were found between mean 
abrasion cycles for buttonholes worked on fabrics 
A and B; at the 1 per cent level, for buttonholes on 
the B and C materials. With 37 stitches per inch, 
mean abrasion cycles were not significantly different 
for buttonholes on any of the three percales. 
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cycles for the so-called purl and the whip (a) button- 
holes on percale B, with 27 stitches per inch, was 
significant at the 5 per cent level. 


Summary and Conclusions 

The main factors affecting the abrasion resistance 
of buttonholes were the number of stitches and the 
abrasion resistance of the thread used in making the 
buttonholes. Other contributing factors were the 
fabric upon which the buttonholes were made and 
the kind of stitch used. 

Abrasion resistance of whip buttonholes made with 
an attachment and of the so-called purl buttonholes 
made by machine was increased by increasing the 


TABLE 3 


Durability and energy coefficients of sewing threads calculated from abrasion and load-elongation curves 


DATA FROM ABRASION CURVES 


THREAD 
Cycles 

Area (Abscissa) 
Mercerized, 2-cord 260 , 000 4,625 
Mercerized, 3-cord A $87 , 200 6,250 
Unmercerized, 6-cord, No. 50 458, 400 9,254 
Unmercerized, 6-cord, No. 60 368, 800 7,000 


Kind of stitch. The so-called purl buttonholes 
and whip (m) buttonholes worked on the same 
machine with 3-cord mercerized thread A on percale 
D, with approximately 16 stitches per inch, differed 
in abrasion resistance. The so-called purl button- 
holes withstood an average of 2,556.8 cycles of 
abrasion, whereas whip (m) buttonholes failed with 
an average of only 1,522.2 cycles, a difference of 
1,034.6 eveles, which is significant. 

The so-called purl buttonholes made on percale 
1) were consistently more resistant to abrasion than 
the whip (a) buttonholes made on percales A, B, and 
C (chart 1). Differences were significant at the 
1 per cent level between mean abrasion cycles for the 
so-called purl buttonholes on percale D and whip 
(a) buttonholes on fabries A, B, and C, with 17 
stitches per inch, on pereales A and C, with 27 
stitches per inch, and on pereale C, with 37 stitches 


per inch. The difference between mean abrasion 


DATA FROM ELONGATION CURVES 


Loss Ultimate 
ll Durability hoon Elongation Strength Energy 
Ordinate) Coefficient (Abscissa) (Mean Coefficient 
Ordinate 
per cent 
{ oth elongation 
clongation strength 
56.2 82.3 71.16 1.37 51.9 0.026 
78.0 80.2 86.258 1.59 54.4 .029 
49.5 1S6.8 104.96 1.92 54.6 .035 
52.7 132.8 100.60 1.87 53.8 .035 
number of stitches up to a certain point. With 


more than approximately 37 stitches per inch, the 
resistance to abrasion of attachment-made whip 
buttonholes increased little and in some cases even 
decreased. 

The unmercerized threads were more resistant to 
abrasion than were the mercerized threads. Like- 
wise, buttonholes made with the unmercerized 
threads were more resistant to abrasion than were 


_those worked with the mercerized threads. 


The so-called purl buttonholes were more resistant 
to abrasion than the whip buttonholes. 
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Family Clothing Survey to Be Made 


The Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics is making a survey of fam- 
ily purchase and use of clothing that wiil give needed facts to educators and others. 
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TRAINING LOCAL LEADERS 
KATHRYN VAN AKEN BuRNS 
University of Illinois 


For years, the home economics extension service 
has been trying to discover the interests and needs of 
homemakers as a basis for planning programs of 
work in counties. Its workers have used check 
sheets, questionnaires, opinion polls, and endless 
similar devices. They have conducted surveys and 
worked with program-planning councils. All too 
often, the programs planned represented temporary 
interests or the interests of a few women who talked 
most and loudest at program-planning meetings. 

Over a period of years, extension workers have 
successfully trained local leaders for almost every 
kind of subject-matter project. When an area of 
work did not seem to lend itself to the local leader 
plan, later developments proved usually that the 
fault lay with the teacher (specialist or county home 
adviser) rather than with the ability of the local 
leader. Home economics extension supervisors in 
Illinois decided to apply the same techniques in 
training women chosen to assist with program plan- 
ning in counties. The basis of the assumption was 
that if program planning is a continuous educational 
activity, those responsible for it need definite training 
to achieve educational growth and to function 
effectively. 

In Illinois, the program-planning committee is 
appointed by the county home bureau executive 
board. It varies in size from five to twelve or more 
women, depending upon the size of the county and 


its stage of development in extension work. The 


committee is selected to represent the various com- 
munity groups or home bureau units in the county. 
From one-third to half of its personnel changes each 
year. 

As soon as the program of work is completed for 
the year, the program committee for the following 
year begins to function, and the new committee is 
called together for a training school. Usually, the 
state supervisor conducts the training school, al- 
though many experienced county advisers conduct 
their own. The committee meets on the average of 
five or six times throughout the year. The state 
supervisor is unable to be with the committee at 
each meeting, and either the home adviser or one of 
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the more experienced homemakers acts as chairman 
of the group. 

At the first training meeting, the supervisor or 
home adviser discusses with the group some of the 
underlying educational principles that are involved 


in program planning for adults. No two training 
schools are the same because no two counties present 
the same problems. Women on some committees 
have more background and more ability than those 
on other committees. Leaders are trained, how- 
ever, for such responsibilities and activities as: 

1. How to interview (the importance of interviewing 
women of different age and income levels, both 
rural and urban homemakers, women who belong 
to organized groups, and those who belong to 
none; how to interview such officials or organi- 
zation representatives as district or county health 
officers and nurses, personnel of the soil con- 
servation service, the farm adviser and program 
representatives of the farm bureau, the county 
superintendent of schools, and representatives of 
other organizations that are important in the 
county) 

2. How to use factual data (implications of census, 
economic, and social data that are in existence: 
how to collect other data if desirable) 

3. How to observe (learning to observe what home- 
makers do, have, and need; their efficiency at 
certain tasks; their attitudes) 

4. How to recognize basic problems, in contrast to 
immediate and passing interests 

5. How to study subject matter trends (Specialists 
prepare such material for distribution to counties 
once a year.) 

6. What is involved in setting objectives 

. How to observe training schools conducted by 

specialists (Committee representatives are urged 
to attend such training schools and to note 
problems raised by women present which may 
indicate the need for additional training. Repre- 
sentatives are also urged to talk with specialists 
about lags or gaps in training which the specialist 
has observed, as well as current trends for the 
subject matter area.) 

8. How to record ideas or suggestions received through- 
out the year 

9. How to organize and present material that relates to 
program planning at community or unit meetings. 
After a period in which the program committee 

members observe, interview, and collect data, the 

committee meets to interpret its findings and discuss 
problems and objectives. Each committee member 
is assigned a certain number of community groups or 
units which she is to visit and at which she is to 
present for discussion the problems and general 
objectives which the committee has summarized. 
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Women at these community meetings may change 
(and usually do) or add to problems and objectives 
which the leader presents. At a later meeting, the 
program committee assembles suggestions received 
at the community meetings. At this point, a check 
sheet is often prepared to be sent to all members of 
groups for selection of those problems which are 
common to all. 

Procedures described above take from eight to ten 
months. During this period, every homemaker who 
attends a local meeting feels an interest and a sense 
of participation in the selection of the program of 
work. About this time, the unit or program-plan- 
ning chairman of each group is called to a county 
meeting to discuss objectives and the content of 
projects for the coming year. Meanwhile, the 
specialists concerned may have made suggestions. 
At this meeting, the group votes on its choice of 
objectives and comes to a fairly definite conclusion 
about problems that are to form the content of 
subject-matter projects and activities for the 
coming year. 

There is no doubt but that trained program-plan- 
ning leaders who live in the county discover more real 
problems than the professional extension worker can 
possibly discover. The approach also gives local 
women a definite feeling of responsibility for the 
success of the program. Since it is their program, 
they work to make it succeed. 

This method of approach should not be tried un- 
less specialists are willing to adapt their training to 
the problems of a certain county. Hard-and-fast 
subject-matter outlines must go into the discard, for 
the approach is seldom the same in any two counties. 


ON TEACHING TAILORING 


Evetyn L. Marcu 


California Extension Service 


That volunteer local leaders can successfully teach 
as complicated a subject as tailoring was shown in a 
recent tailoring project in Sutter County, California. 
This experiment in extension teaching was carried 
out with the close co-operation of local leaders, the 
women in the county, the home demonstration 
agent, and Ethelwyn Dodson, the California ex- 
tension specialist in clothing. It resulted from 
general requests throughout the county for this 


specialized help. 

Since only one month, February 1947, was 
scheduled for this project, how it was to be done 
became a choice between 4 four-day zoned schools 
conducted by the agent, and 11 four-day schools 
under the complete charge of local leaders, with the 
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agent training the leaders. The latter plan was 
agreed upon. This plan meant that each organized 
group in the county would have a local leader trained 
in tailoring, that possible enrollment in the project 
could be over two and one-half times greater than if 
the agent did all of the teaching, and that it could be 
a continuing project without further time given to it 
by the agent. 

One local leader for each community was chosen 
by the agent. These leaders were women who had 
previous sewing experience, believed wholeheartedly 
in the project, were recognized leaders in their 
communities, were willing to give time to this work 
and to teach only recommended subject matter. 

Conditions set up to contribute to the successful 
completion of the project included publicity and 
enrollments well in advance of the time the work 
was done, the limiting of each school to 10 women, 
general meetings on pressing aids, and willingness to 
meet certain requirements on the part of the women 
who enrolled. These requirements included their 
having had previous sewing experience, providing 
their own sewing machines, making either a coat or 
jacket with notched collar, working once each week 
for four weeks under their local leaders at a place and 
on a day suitable to the leader, and attending : 
county-wide pre-tailoring meeting in charge of the 
agent. Here, plans for local group meetings were 
summarized, equipment and fabric needs outlined, 
shrinkage instructions given, and pattern size and 
style checked. 

Once each week during the project month, each 
leader attended an all-day training meeting given by 
the agent. The training was done in two groups. 
Each leader made a coat or a suit jacket, following 
definite step-by-step directions for each day’s work 
and for homework in between. This provided 
demonstration material to illustrate each day’s 
work as it was taught to the class that same week. 

Seventy-three women participated in the 11 four- 
day schools. Garments made were well-fitted and 
were tailored with a professional touch. They were 
later modeled at a county-wide achievement meet- 
ing. These 73 women reported helping an ad- 
ditional 76 women with tailoring in 1947. 

During the following year, leaders in two of the 
communities held a second four-day school. Other 
trained leaders have reported helping 30 additional 
women. Garments made have included children’s 
coats, women’s suits and coats, men’s sport jackets, 
and robes. The savings reported have been well 
over half the cost of ready-made garments. All who 
took the course are continuing to make tailored 
garments, some having made as many as 10 or 12. 
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Throughout the program, leader recognition by 
means of newspaper and radio publicity, reports at 
meetings, and result demonstrations has played a 
prominent part. 


“TIPS ON TRIPS TO THE MARKET” 
Lucite Ketrcuum! 

Former Chairman 

Hartford (Connecticut) Nutrition Committee 


When some twenty home economists in the 
Hartford (Connecticut) area decided that high costs 
of food were depriving people of adequate nutrition, 
they did something about it. As a result, 264 in- 
terested homemakers soon found in their mail 
boxes their own custom-made ‘Tips on Trips to the 
Market.” One of these homemakers promptly 
chopped $3 from her weekly food bill. 

Here’s how it worked: The Hartford homemaker 
was invited to keep track of the foods she bought and 
the menus she prepared for one week. This in- 
formation, together with the composition of her 
family and any special problems she might have, 
was sent to the Greater Hartford Community 
Council on a form which had been supplied to her. 
A member of the nutrition committee of the Council 
analyzed the record as well as any special problems 
that were noted and then wrote the homemaker how 
she could improve her buying and food preparation. 

Three weeks’ promotion by press and radio 
brought in more than thirteen hundred requests for 
the form. Evaluation of individual records was 
found to be so time-consuming that publicity was 
then cut off. Two hundred and sixty-four completed 
forms were returned by homemakers. There was 
considerable direct contact by telephone or letter 
between a homemaker and the home economist 
responsible for her analysis. 

“Family Food Plans for Good Nutrition’? was 
used in evaluating market lists. 

In a central file, records were kept of families 
served, problems stated, menu score cards, market 
list analyses, copies of the personal letters, literature 
sent, and further requests for service. 

A sampling of a hundred of these records showed 
some interesting facts about food habits. Of the 100 


‘Other members of the committee were Pearl Grandy, 
Dorothy Wilens, and Erna Fisher. 

? Bureau oF Human Nurrition anp Home Economics. 
Family Food Plans for Good Nutrition. U.S. Dept. Agr. 
(December 1943) Form AWI-78. (Superseded by BHNHE. 
Helping Families Plan Food Budgets. U. 8. Dept. Agr. 
Mise. Pub. 662. In press.) 
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families, 51 per cent had enough milk; 52 per cent, 
enough citrus fruit or other sources of vitamin C; 
75 per cent, sufficient meat—many had more than 
enough. The most frequent deficiencies were in 
fruits and vegetables; only 30 per cent had enough 
green and yellow vegetables; only 34 per cent used 
enough potatoes and other vegetables and fruits. 
Limited use of legumes, potatoes, and dried fruits 
was general, although these foods contribute much 
to a low-cost diet. Potatoes and dried fruits had 
been plentiful all winter in Hartford and legumes had 
been available, although sometimes limited in 
variety. The limited use of these and some other 
low-cost nutritious foods is significant because 81 
per cent of the women in the sampling said that cost 
was a problem. Fifty-three per cent checked meal 
planning as a problem, and 43 per cent checked food 
selection. Other individual problems were stated. 

Shortly after all forms had been processed, a 
follow-up survey was made which revealed that 
nearly one-half of the families surveyed had been 
helped in reducing food costs; over half had been 
able to improve food selection; and over two-thirds 
said that they were doing a better job of meal plan- 
ning. Ninety per cent said that they had profited by 
the service, and 84 per cent listed specific changes 
that had been made in meal planning, food prepa- 
ration, or buying. 

On the basis of a telephone survey of individuals 
who requested but did not return the “Tips on Trips 
to the Market” form, it is clear that many home- 
makers sent for it, not realizing that they would 
have to contribute information before getting 
specific ‘‘tips.” 

The response to publicity, the appreciation ex- 
pressed by homemakers, and the continuing interest 
that has been shown in the project leads the members 
of the Hartford Nutrition Committee to believe that 
the community needs and is ready to use a regular 
consultation service related to nutrition and meal 
planning. Because of time limitations, it would be 
impractical to continue such a service on a volunteer 
basis; but there were values to the committee in 
working together on it as a demonstration. The 
method used takes time and requires effort from the 
homemaker, but it is a sound way of getting at 
facts as a basis for improvement of family nutrition. 


THE REJECTED STUDENT 


Winona L. MorGan 
The Pennsylvania State College 


The question of how to handle the situation of the 
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student who is not accepted by other members of the 
class comes up frequently when teachers discuss 
problems in human relationships. Perhaps the 
student is rejected because of annoying personal 
characteristics or because of some factor in her 
racial, religious, or family background. Teachers 
interested in promoting better personal relationships 
among members of their class groups may find some 
of the following suggestions helpful. 

The teacher should ask herself, ‘Why is this girl 
rejected by her group?” If she discovers the reasons 
for the rejection, she will be in a better position to 
try to improve the situation. 

The teacher’s attitude is very important. If she 
consistently treats everyone in the class as if that 
person were important and had a real contribution to 
make to the group, artificial distinctions become less 
evident. It may take considerable thinking and 
effort on the teacher’s part to find what the rejected 
student can contribute to the group. Students often 
develop very annoying behavior and disagreeable 
characteristics because of a long experience of failure 
and criticism, or because they have learned to gain 
their own way through being disagreeable. These 
students try our patience so much that we are 
strongly tempted to continue the patterns of un- 
favorable reaction toward them. But if we really 
want to change them, we shall have to be more 
concerned with their development than we are in 
giving relief to our own feelings by “putting them in 
their place.”” Students often sense the unspoken 
but obvious rejection of some member of the group 
by the teacher and increase their unfavorable re- 
action toward the disliked student. When we are 
able to convince the girl of our real interest and de- 
sire to help, we are in a position to influence her. 
Unless we can gain her trust and confidence, however, 
we can do very little. 

The teacher who is sensitive to the emotional 
needs of her pupils and who wants to help them will 
find that she can increase the understanding of her 
group for each other and for adults through spon- 
taneous and unrehearsed dramatizations in the 
classroom of actual life situations. These can be 
situations from the students’ social experience, or 
family experience, or any part of their own experi- 
ence where human relationships are involved. As 
the teacher helps the group reach an understanding 
of how people feel, what they are trying to ac- 
complish, and how they can best reach their goals, 
they become less inclined to blame and criticize. 
They are more likely to look for reasons for behavior 
and to be more helpful in their attitude toward 
other members of the group. Care should be taken 
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to see that the rejected member of the group does 
not play roles that will put her in an unfavorable 
light but that she takes parts that will help the group 
see her in a different and more favorable light. 

It is possible to study the interpersonal relation- 
ships in the group through the use of a sociometric 
technique, such as asking each girl to write down her 
first and second choice of working partner and then 
tabulating the results. These choices should be used 
in working out actual combinations of students for 
laboratory or committee assignments. In deciding 
on possible combinations, try to give the rejected 
girl her first or second choice of partner if possible. 
Make the groupings large enough to include one of 
each girl’s choices if possible, but also include some- 
one she did not choose, to widen her acquaintance 
and increase her ability to work with others. If 
anyone has to work in a group with no one she has 
chosen, select one of the girls who was chosen most 
frequently by the group. Try to place the rejected 
girl in a group where she is most likely to be accepted. 

Members of a group can be of great assistance to 
each other, if the atmosphere of the class becomes 
one of co-operative working out of common goals 
rather than the competitive, individual struggle for 
grades and prestige. The teacher sets the tone of 
the class through her attitude, her selection of ex- 
periences for the class, and her ability to help the 
group define and attempt to reach common goals. 
As she becomes genuinely interested in the personal 
growth and development of each member of the 
class, she will find ways of encouraging each to help 
the others, and her rejected student will become an 
accepted member of the group. 


NEWS WRITING CLASS STARTED 
ANNA May Jounson 


Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


That nine home economics faculty members at the 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College be- 
lieve in education as a continuous process is 
evidenced by their taking time from busy teaching 
schedules to study journalism. 

This venture came about because of their desire to 
know more about writing; their need to send news to 
magazines and papers; their wish to help students 
with publicity problems; and their wish to publicize 
home economics more effectively themselves. 

This energetic group recruited its own members 
and presented its needs to the education extension 
service. The members arranged the time and place 


and even requested the instructor. It seemed wise 
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to arrange a time for meeting during the working 
day, since many community responsibilities occupied 
the members’ time at night. 

Each one is having a chance to try her hand at 
using “the five W’s and How” in articles she writes. 
These articles include news items, experience stories, 
and feature articles. The style sheet used for 
‘ampus publications serves as a guide in preparing 
copy. 

Personnel of the group includes a cross section of 
interests in home economics: family life, teacher 
education, guidance, adult education, home manage- 
ment, and clothing. 


VOLUNTEER RECIPE TESTERS 


Rutu BARKER 


Westchester County Department of Family 
and Child Welfare 
White Plains, New York 


A large county public welfare department was 
faced with the problem of how to promote low-cost, 
nutritious recipes. The staff, the people who make 
direct contacts with the recipients, must be sold 
on the recipes if they are to do effective promotion. 
The home economist of the department, therefore, 
sent out a request to the staff for volunteers to test 
the recipes. 

The request reached all employees of the Depart- 
ment of Family and Child Welfare. The plan was to 
test two low-cost main dish and two dessert recipes 
“ach month. The main dish and the dessert get- 
ting the most favorable reports would be sent out to 
families receiving assistance and to foster-home 
mothers wishing such service. The department 
would promote these dishes, and they would be the 
staff’s choice. 

The recipes selected by the home economist for 
testing would be of high food value, chosen from 
foods that were seasonal and abundant. The first 
ten days of each month would be allowed for testing 
recipes and for filling out a very brief report on their 
testing. 

Thirty-one per cent of the staff wanted to partici- 
pate. The project is now being launched. Two 
sets of recipes are to be used: one set for families of 
three to five and the other for one or two people. 
Each recipe tested is to be rated: excellent, very 
good, good, fair, poor. 

With such a test made in families with varying 
backgrounds, abilities, equipment, and food habits, 
a home economist can feel more secure in promoting 
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recipes for families known to the public assistance 
program, where a penny is precious and failure of a 
recipe may mean that someone will be hungry. It 
will help the staff to keep their own food costs down 
and will improve the educational nutrition program 
of the department. 


MERRILL-PALMER WORKSHOP 


Dorotruy TYLER 
Merrill-Palmer School 


A successful workshop in education for family life, 
‘arrying graduate credit, was held at the Merrill- 
Palmer School from June 28 to July 9, 1948. 

Most of the 25 persons enrolled were from 
Michigan communities; but there were also two 
persons conducting college programs in family life 
education in other states, an out-of-state supervisor 
of home economics education, and two foreign 
students, one from Puerto Rico and one from 
Venezuela, both preparing for service in their native 
countries. 

Those attending also presented a considerable 
range of purpose, and the level at which they in- 
tended to implement their training varied all the way 
from kindergarten and elementary schools to adult 
programs. 

Most workshop members were connected with 
high schools either in counseling fields or as teachers 
of family life, homemaking, or social hygiene. One 
member planned to teach a course in family relations 
to senior boys. 

Various workshop techniques were used. Besides 
the general sessions, there were film forums, at which 
motion pictures suitable for family life education 
were shown and discussed, individual consultation 
with workshop staff members, evaluations of work- 
shop sessions, and exhibits of relevant publications 
and illustrative materials. 

Another technique, “‘role playing,’’ proved to be of 
special interest. In connection with the individual 
project of the supervisor of adult homemaking edu- 
cation in Puerto Rico, this technique was used to 
good advantage. Her project, the setting up and 
establishment of a program of family life education 
in Puerto Rico, was discussed by a panel of work- 
shop members and leaders who played the roles of 
rarious members of the community. 

Such a workshop in family life education may 
become a regular part of the Merrill-Palmer program, 
in addition to the summer course in child develop- 
ment held annually. The 1949 workshop will be 
held from July 5 to 21. 
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ALUMNAE LUNCHEONS 


Whether or not your college has an alumnae lunch- 
eon at the AHEA’s 1949 annual meeting may depend 
on your writing to the head of your home economics 
department to say that you expect to be in San 
Francisco and would like to attend such a reunion. 
If you want an alumnae luncheon, write now. 

Alumnae luncheons have not been included in an 
annual meeting program since 1946. An announce- 
ment of the program committee’s plan to include 
alumnae luncheons on June 28 and July 1 in the 
official program has been sent to these colleges and 
universities: Cornell University; lowa State College; 
Kansas State College; Michigan State College; Mil- 
waukee-Downer College; Montana State College; 
Ohio State University; Oregon State College; San 
Jose State College; Teachers College, Columbia 
University; University of California; University 
of Chicago; University of Illinois; University of 
Minnesota; University of Nebraska; University of 
Washington; University of Wisconsin; Washington 
State College; and Western Reserve University. 

These and other colleges may plan reunions, if 
enough alumnae indicate their interest to the head of 
their college home economics department so that she 
will know definitely whether or not to plan a lunch- 
eon. She may then write to the AHEA executive 
secretary to say that her college wants a meeting 
and to tell how many she expects to attend. 


IF YOU GO TO STOCKHOLM 


The last registration date for the Seventh Inter- 
national Congress of Home Economics in Stockholm 
is May 1, 1949. This is the meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Home Economics, August 22 
to 27, to which attention was called in the November 
and December issues of the JoURNAL. 

The AHEA headquarters would like to have word 
from those who plan to attend this Congress. Those 
who expect to register, however, will want to write 
directly to the Bureau of the Congress at the follow- 
ing addresses: until June 15, Internationall Kongress 
for Hushallsundervisning (International Congress 
of Home Economics) Contact Service, Rosenbad, 
Stockholm; from June 16 to August 20, not yet fixed; 
from August 21, Internationall Kongress for Hushall- 
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sundervisning (I. K. H.), Riksdagshuset, Stockholm. 
The telegraph address is 1. K. H., Contact Service, 
Stockholm. 

The AHEA, as requested, sent two reports, one 
describing various areas of American home economics 
and the other discussing consumer interest. projects 
The first report, “The Contribu- 


was pre- 


of the Association. 
tion of Techniques to Home Economics,’ 
pared by a group headed by Beulah I. Coon of the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 
Other members of this group were Susanne Davidson, 


Marjorie Heseltine, Mildred Stenswick Howard, 
Flemmie Kittrell, Mrs. Bess Morrison, Lucile 
Reynolds, Mary Rokahr, and V. Enid Sater. The 


second report, “The Consumer Movement in the 
United States,” was written by Ruth O’Brien of the 
Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics. 

Miss Heseltine will head the AHEA delegation. 
She will be assisted by Mrs. Helen Judy Bond and 
Florence Fallgatter. 


THE BRUSSELS CONGRESS 


A letter received at headquarters concerning the 
Sixth International Congress of Family Education to 
be held in Brussels indicates that the dates for this 
meeting may be changed, probably to September | to 
4,1949. Those responsible for planning the program 
would like to have American home economists who 
go to Stockholm attend the Brussels congress also. 

A paragraph from a description of one of the pro- 
posed subjects to be discussed at this meeting, “‘Edu- 
‘ation for the Peace,’ deserves quotation: 

Methods to be used by parents and by the school for de- 
veloping the spirit of justice, fraternity, self-control, the 
spirit of conciliation, a sense of responsibility in the ac 
complishment of all duties, the high ideal that ought to be 
inculeated, and at the same time methods for discouraging 
feelings of egoism, the spirit of class and of chauvinism. 

For further information about this meeting, write 
to Mildred Horton, executive secretary, AHEA. 


ASSOCIATION BOOK NOTES 


The AHEA Saga, which appeared serially in the 
JOURNAL from April 1946 to December 1947, is near- 
ing the final stages of preparation, according to 
Keturah Baldwin, the author. It is hoped that the 
Saga will be available for distribution by the time of 
the annual meeting. 

Another book which, it is hoped, will be ready in 
June is the publication on the subject of home eco- 
nomics in higher education. This book is the result 
of the work of the committee on criteria for evaluat- 
ing college programs of home economics. The objec- 
tive is to provide criteria by which an institution 
may evaluate its own home economics program. 
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AHEA Activities 


HEALTH COMMITTEE MEETS 


G. Dorotuy WILLIAMS 


Miss Williams, supervising nutritionist in the Bureau 
of Nutrition of the New York City Department of 
Health, reports a meeting of the National Advisory 
Committee on Local Health Units in New York on 
December 2, 1948. She was the AHEA’s repre- 
sentative. 


Better health of the people, planned by the people 
for all people, should be the motto of the National 
Advisory Committee on Local Health Units. This 
subcommittee of the National Health Council is 
working through its 51 member agencies to stimulate 
the development of local full-time health depart- 
ments. In the words of Dr. Haven Emerson, chair- 
man of the American Public Health Association’s 
subcommittee on local health units for the nation, 
“We are here for only one purpose—that is to 
attempt to see that the benefits of the medical 
sciences are applied through the mechanism of local 
government and local health departments for all 
the people of the United States.” 

At the last meeting of the committee, held on 
December 2, 1948 in New York City, representatives 
of all the participating agencies reported active 
interest in the project. These groups, of which 28 
are citizen agencies and 23 volunteer health and 
allied associations, reported that they are influencing 
public opinion to further legislation for state and 
national aid for adequate, full-time local health 
departments. In some states, legislation to permit 
the establishment of county or multi-county health 
units is necessary. In others, standards under 
which such departments should be set up are needed. 
In states where such legislation has been passed, 
further work is necessary to influence local counties 
or groups of counties to take advantage of this aid. 

In all, the crucial responsibility is to arouse public 
opinion concerning the need for adequate health 
protection and to take action to obtain it. As 
citizens and as representatives of a profession which 
is vitally interested in raising standards of health 
and sanitation in homes and communities, home 
economists have a stake in this movement. 

At the meeting in New York on December 2, a 
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permanente organization was set up. James Stone 
of the National Tuberculosis and Health Association 
was made chairman; Dr. G. F. Moench, health 
chairman of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, is vice-chairman; and Martha Luginbuhl 


of the American Public Health Association is 
secretary. An executive committee made up of the 
following was chosen: 

Haven Emerson, MD, American Public Health 
Association 

Mrs. Stephen Francisco, General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 

Harold Friermood, National Board of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association 

Mrs. Dorothy Hamilton, National Urban League 

Harold Nutter, Lion’s International 

Joseph V. Tobin, American Federation of Labor 


CHICAGO HEIB’S SCHOLARSHIP 


Marian Loore 
Swift & Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


The Chicago home economics in business group of 
the AHEA has selected Elsie Lee Miller, a member of 
the home economics staff at Kansas State College, to 
receive a $500 gift scholarship. 

Miss Miller was chosen from a list of 42 applicants 
for this scholarship, which will enable her to attend 
the college of her choice for a period necessary to 
obtain the training she desires. She is taking a leave 
of absence from her duties at Kansas State College 
beginning in the fall of 1949 and plans to secure 
further training which will be helpful in advising 
students entering the field of home economics in 
business. She is adviser to students majoring in 
food demonstration and home service and recently 
has worked to develop a stronger program for 
students interested in the business field. 


RESEARCH COMMITTEE’S PLANS 


Plans are progressing for the special research 
meetings scheduled for Tuesday evening, June 28, 
at the annual meeting. May L. Cowles, chairman 
of the AHEA’s research department, has reported 
the following division representatives at the date of 
this writing: Art, Marie Lien, University of Minne- 
sota; family economics—home management, Mabel 
Rollins, Cornell University; family relations and 
child development, Winona L. Morgan, The Penn- 
sylvania State College; food and nutrition, Frances 
Johnston, Cornell University; housing, Tessie Agan, 
Kansas State College. Beulah Coon, Office of 
Idueation, Federal Security Agency, is also a 
member of this committee. 
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The smiles of this happy group 
are contagious. These are 
members of the AHEA execu- 
tive committee who had just 
seen the check for $4100 which 
Frances Zuill, as president of 
the Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association, had presented to 
Marie Dye, president of AHEA, 
for the Permanent Head- 
quarters Fund. Seated at the 
table with Miss Dye, who holds 
the check, are Mildred Horton, 
the executive secretary of 
AHEA, and Helen Hostetter, 
the recording secretary. 
Standing behind the table are 
Miss Zuill, Dorothy Shank, 
treasurer of the Association, 
and Marjorie Heseltine, vice- 
president. Another vice-presi- 
dent, Edna Martin, not in the 
photograph, took part in the 
midyear meeting in Wash- 
ington. 


WISCONSIN SETS PACE 


A check for $4100, the largest toward the Perma- 
nent Headquarters Fund received from any state as- 
sociation as the result of a state project, reached 
AHEA headquarters on January 14, 1949. It was 
presented by Frances Zuill for the Wisconsin Home 
Economics Association to Marie Dye, AHEA 
president. 

The money represented the proceeds on a very 
profitable publishing venture, Wisconsin’s Folkways 
in Foods, a book of recipes typical of the foods of the 
18 nationalities who were the chief settlers of Wis- 
consin. The attractive style and decorations of the 
book, its tie-in with the Wisconsin centennial, and 
the publicity consciousness of home economists in 
the Badger State have undoubtedly contributed to 
its large sales. This cookbook was reviewed in the 
October JoURNAL. 

Miss Zuill is the director of home economics at the 
University of Wisconsin. She is a member of the 
executive committee of AHEA because of her office 
as chairman of the budget committee. 

Keturah Baldwin, secretary of the Permanent 
Headquarters Fund, could not be present at the 
presentation of the check but has now gleefully added 
it to the fund. 


AHEA FOREIGN AFFILIATIONS 


Approval of affiliations of the AHEA with other 
organizations was a part of the work of the executive 
committee at its January meeting. Two of these 
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Del Ankers 


affiliations will be of special interest to those con- 
cerned with the Association’s international relation- 
ships. One affiliation is the International Union of 
Family Organizations, with headquarters in Paris, 
which held its second general assembly in Geneva last 
July. Its aim is to “forward scientific studies con- 
nected with family life.” 

Another approved affiliation is with the National 
Association of Foreign Student Advisers. This As- 
sociation was organized at the Conference on Inter- 
national Student Exchanges held at the University 
of Michigan last May. Its purpose is in part “to 
promote the professional preparation, appointment, 
and service of foreign student advisers in colleges 
and universities and in other agencies concerned with 
student interchange.” 


SUPPLEMENT TO PhD LIST 


A supplement to the list of home economists who 
hold the degree of doctor of philosophy or doctor of 
education was authorized by the executive com- 
mittee. 

The supplement, like the original list, was com- 
piled under leadership of Margaret Fedde and con- 
tains some corrections, additions, and changes in the 
list prepared last year. Both are in mimeographed 
form. 

Copies of the original list and of the supplement 
may be obtained without charge from the AHEA 
headquarters. Any changes or additions not in- 
cluded in the supplement should be sent to Margaret 
Fedde, University of Nebraska, Lincoln. 
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Books 


The Drugs You Use. By Austin Smirx, MD. 
Foreword by Morris Fisapern, MD. New 
York: Revere Publishing Company, 1948, 243 pp., 
$3. 

The blurb on the jacket of this book, “An authen- 
tic and readable guide to the intelligent use of drugs 
and medicine,” is an accurate description of the 
book’s usefulness. 

In the United States each year, many millions of 
dollars are spent for panaceas for all sorts of ills, 
real and imaginary. Frequently the authority for 
their efficacy is the radio or the popular press, and 
the diagnosis on which their use is based is made by 
the individual. In some instances, this practice 
leads to real tragedy; in others merely to a waste of 
money. 

Dr. Smith has performed a real service in interpret- 
ing in simple layman’s language the scientific infor- 
mation now available concerning the many drugs 
that have come into use in recent years and the 
physiological conditions which may or may not re- 
spond tothem. The discussion includes such diverse 
subjects as the application and limitations of chemo- 
therapy; the danger in the indiscriminate use of 
laxatives; and the difference between serums and 
vaccines and the diseases for which each of them acts 
as an immunizing agent. The importance of ade- 
quate medical diagnosis is stressed. 

Dr. Smith, as director of the division of therapy 
and research and secretary of the council on phar- 
macy and chemistry of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, is peculiarly well equipped to fulfill the task 
he has undertaken in writing on this subject. 

The book offers interesting reading for all who wish 
to be well informed. It should have special value 
for home economists who are teaching in high schools 
and colleges and for those working with community 
groups.—E.izABetH GuILFoRD, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, New York City. 


Dress Design—Draping and Flat Pattern Making. 
By M. 8S. and E. A. MANSFIELD. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1948, 326 
pp., $5. 

In the preface, the authors state, “Although drap- 
ing is the oldest method of pattern designing, we 
have nowhere been able to find a text for our own 
clothing classes that shows in detail how to drape 
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flat fabric to fit the curves of the body. Texts that 
deal adequately with the flat pattern system merely 
mention draping as a possible method but make no 
attempt to explain it. We have, therefore, tried to 
present draping as adequately and logically as the 
block system.” 

The authors assume that the users of this book 
will have a general knowledge of garment construc- 
tion. “The book is planned primarily as a labora- 
tory text for college students and for students of 
clothing in technical schools of dressmaking and 
design.” 

Part I of the section on draping a basic garment 
on a dress form describes the various steps in placing 
darts, seams, draping cowl necklines, yokes, and ex- 
plains the process of making a master pattern from 
the draped basic garment. 

Part II of the chapter deals with the flat pattern 
method of designing garments on this master pat- 
tern. 

The simple sleeve draft is an easy one to follow, 
as are all the variations described. These varia- 
tions include the basic kimono, raglan, and dolman 
sleeves and a few stylized types. 

The sections on filling and on collars and necklines 
are equally comprehensive. All the little intricacies 
of making flat cloth fit a curved surface are shown 
in the many clear, well-thought-out illustrations. 

The last chapter, ‘‘Sources of Inspiration in De- 
sign,’’ should be a real stimulus to anyone who is 
interested in handling fabrics. Draping with an 
uncut dress length of fabric to work out quick im- 
pressions and to get the feel of a fabric, working 
with muslin to develop freedom in experimentation, 
and introducing details into standard commercial 
patterns are only a few of the ideas suggested. 

This is a book to be studied carefully as there is 
much to be learned from its detailed text. FRANCES 
Brookins, Cornell University. 


Child Care and Guidance. By Heten C. Goop- 
SPEED, EstHer R. Mason, and Euizapernu L. 
Woops. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1948, 276 pp., $2.60. 

This book, which is designed to give an under- 
standing of development from infancy through the 
twelfth year, is intended for use as a high school 
textbook. Written as it is in nontechnical language, 
this book can also be used as supplementary material 
by other groups just starting child study. One fea- 
ture permits the students to plan further self-di- 
rected study. 

The authors emphasize that guidance should be 
based upon an appreciation of developmental ex- 
pectancies. The part played by the effects of pa- 
rental adjustment upon a child’s personality is re- 
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peatedly stressed. Throughout the entire book, the 
interaction of all family members is implied—the 
child taking his rightful place as one of the several 
members in the family group. 

Photographs are used abundantly. Each chapter 
closes with selected references in addition to a gen- 
eral L. SKEELS, University 
of Washington. 


New Houses from Old. By R. R. Hawkins and 
C. H. Aspe. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., 1948, 558 pp., $4.95. 

How to decide when a house is worth remodeling 
and how to plan attractive and convenient changes 
are discussed in a practical, informative manner in 
this book. Numerous illustrations add clarity and 
interest to the descriptions and nontechnical expla- 
nations. 

Construction principles and the variety and suit- 
ability of materials for remodeling are illustrated and 
discussed. Exterior elevations and floor plans of 
original and remodeled structures show the interest- 
ing possibilities of alteration. The various rooms of 
a house are discussed separately in connection with 
location, dimensions, and lighting; changes are sug- 
gested. 

The lay person will also find valuable information 
on many problems. For instance, types of heating 
systems are classified and explained; definite sug- 
gestions are given for repair and modernization of 
old systems. A variety of building materials is also 
comprehensively explained. Their respective cost, 
vase of installation, and suitability are presented as 
factors for the homemaker’s consideration. 

This book will be a definite help to students in 
housing and to homemakers who want to remodel 
homes which may be spacious and substantially 
built but are obsolescent.._FLORENCE Davis, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute. 


Food Products. By Henry C. SHermMan. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948, 428 pp., 
$4.80. 

The revision of so well-known a book as this is 
most welcome, for it has been nine years since the 
last edition. The book has been largely rewritten 
to bring up to date the information not only about 
the various branches of the food industry and the 
newer developments of nutrition but also the rela- 
tionship of food supplies and consumption to human 
implications and social justice. This latter is par- 
ticularly timely. The reader should bear in mind 
that the data used to illustrate the effect of relative 
food expenditures on the nutritional character of the 
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diet are “representative of the American food bud- 
gets in the peace-time years of the recent past”? and 
may not be representative of the immediate present. 

The fourth edition contains about two-thirds of 
the number of pages of the third edition. This 
economy of space has been brought about in several 
ways. The size of the page has been increased 
slightly ; the list of contents, the appendix, and the 
index have been shortened; and the number of 
tables and figures has been halved. To compensate 
for the absence of tables of food composition, the 
author has assumed that the reader would have 
before him the ‘Tables of Food Composition,’ Mis- 
cellaneous Publication 572 of the U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, 1945 (or the most recent edition). 

The book is easy to read, and anyone engaged in 
the study of food economics and nutrition will find 
it a useful addition to his library.—Auice M. 
Briant, Cornell University. 


Seafood and Wild Game Cook Book. By Turora 
W. Crossy and Irspy Srinnerr. San Antonio, 
Texas: The Naylor Company, 1948, 177 pp., $2.50. 
A pleasing innovation in this well-organized book 

is the alphabetically arranged topical index. There 

is practical advice on the choice of fish or game. 

The recipes are readily adaptable to the available 

game of any region and the methods of preparation 

are Simple, easy to follow, and complete. Brought 
together under special headings are dressings (or 
stuffings) and sauces. A summary of helpful hints 
is another good feature. 

This book should be a valuable addition to any 
kitchen library—Lituian Taytor, Los Angeles, 

California. 


Culinary Arts Institute Encyclopedic Cookbook. 
Edited by Chicago: Cu- 
linary Arts Institute, 1948, 966 pp., $4.95. 

This book contains a wealth of information con- 
cerning buying, meal planning, and food preparation 
presented in a typical editorial style. Unfortunately, 
style rathe: than scientific accuracy seems to have 
been the fundamental objective in presentation. 
The book contains hundreds of illustrations, many 
of them in color; but one is impressed with a lack 
of discrimination. 

As it stands, this volume is to be recommended 
only for the experienced cook, who will identify in- 
accuracies and misleading information and be able 
to use the wealth of suggestions for variations of 
basic recipes and menu plans. Careful, precise edit- 
ing could make it equally useful to the beginner. 
A. Ountson, Michigan State College. 
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“Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials” is an 
extremely useful, 175-page catalogue of instructive 
material and publications on more than 250 subjects. 
The items included were carefully examined, and 
selection was made on the basis of content (accuracy 
of subject matter and freedom from exaggerated 
statements), timeliness of subject matter (recent in- 
formation and that which adds to material in most 
textbooks), good presentation, and unbiased subject 
matter. With few exceptions, no listed item costs 
more than 50 cents. The list was compiled by and 
is available from the Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Price 25 cents. 


“Sources of Teaching Material” is a 12-page book- 
let prepared in June 1948 by Catharine Williams of 
the teaching aids laboratory, Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University. It lists teach- 
ing materials in the audio-visual field; sources of 
films, filmstrips, and slides; radio program list- 
ings; educational recordings; free and inexpensive 
teaching aids; associations, periodicals, service 
bulletins, and other materials. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Mailing Room, Journalism Building, 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10, Ohio. Prices 
are: 1 to 10 copies, 20 cents each; 11 to 99 copies, 
15 cents each; 100 or more copies, 10 cents per 


copy. 


All publications of the Children’s Bureau issued 
since 1945 that are available for general distribution 
are listed in ‘Publications of the Children’s Bureau, 
March 1948,” which also includes titles of publica- 
tions of the Bureau that are still available and of 
current value as well as some reprints of material 
published elsewhere but reproduced by or for the 
Bureau for limited distribution. The catalogue may 
be obtained from the Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, Children’s Bureau, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. Free. 


‘Intellectual abilities in the adolescent period’’ 
is a cumulation of (1) a study of the results on cer- 
tain aptitude tests used in the War Department 
adapted for secondary schools and (2) an analysis 
of the research studies on the subject of intellectual 
abilities at the secondary school level. The sec- 
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ondary education division, Office of Education, 
which publishes the bulletin, hopes that curriculum 
workers, guidance workers, and administrators will 
use it as a platform upon which the processes of 
actual programs are built. This booklet is Bulletin 
1948, No. 6, Office of Education, Federal Security 
Agency, and may be ordered from the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Price 15 cents. 


*‘Needed: Holding Power for Our Schools’’ is 
one of the themes of a new graphic pamphlet “High 
School—What’s in it for Me?” which emphasizes the 
urgency of supplanting the traditional high school 
curriculum with an invigorated general education 
related to the daily lives and future job prospects of 
the students. The publication, written for the Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, 
was prepared by the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency, and produced through the courtesy 
of the American Technical Society, Drexel at 58th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. Requests for copies 
should be sent to the American Technical Society. 


“Blood is today’s most amazing medicine,” 
writes Alton L. Blakeslee in a timely Public Affairs 
Pamphlet, ‘‘Blood’s Magic for All.” The booklet 
discusses new life-saving medicines made from blood, 
is reassuring about dangers of the Rh factor in mar- 
riage, and even explains the aid ‘“‘tagged”’ atoms can 
give in preservation of whole blood. ‘“Blood’s 
Magic for All’’ can be ordered from the Publie Af- 
fairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38th Street, New York 
16, New York. Price 20 cents. 


The National Consumer-Retailer Council has an- 
nounced that it will have available material that 
suggests procedures which may be followed by home 
economists in the schools or in the Extension Serv- 
ice who would like to have home economics teacher- 
retailer conferences in their communities. This 
publication is intended for use in connection with “A 
Program for Home Economics Teacher-Retailer Co- 
operation,” the bulletin prepared by the Council’s 
home economics teacher-retailer committee, of which 
Mrs. Carol Willis Moffett is chairman. Similar ma- 
terial has been prepared for retailers. Home econo- 
mists may obtain the publication by writing to the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council, 8 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, New York. 


‘Research in Foods, Human Nutrition, and Home 
Economics at the Land-Grant Institutions, October 
1947—October 1948” lists published and processed 
reports of research at the land-grant institutions in 
the fields of food, food technology, human nutrition, 
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textiles and clothing, housing, household equipment, 
household management, family economics, and 
family life from October 1947 to October 1948. 
Addresses of the experiment stations are given for 
convenience in requesting copies of the research re- 
ports. Compiled by Christine Justin and Georgian 
Adams, the index is available from the Office of Ex- 
periment Stations, Agricultural Research Adminis- 
tration, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. Free. 


“Rosefish Cookery——A Demonstration Manual” 
by Sarah P. Weems, market development section, 
branch of commercial fisheries, Fish and Wildlife 
Service, presents detailed recipes and a demonstra- 
tion plan for the preparation of six recipes using 
rosefish. This fish, which has become one of the 
major products of U.S. fisheries, is now sold almost 
everywhere, often under the names red perch, ocean 
perch, sea perch, and red fish. The manual includes 
a step-by-step plan for preparing the demonstration 
and the demonstrator’s conversation. It is appli- 
cable to most such demonstrations and can be profit- 
ably used as a check-list for similar programs. As 
Fishery Leaflet 320, ‘‘Rosefish Cookery”’ is available 
from the Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. Department 
of the Interior, Washington 25, D.C. Free. 


‘Pattern Alteration”? by Margaret Smith, clothing 
specialist in the Bureau of Human Nutrition and 
Home Economics, gives illustrated explanation of the 
best way to make some 45 different alterations on 
clothing patterns. These are the changes which 
clothing construction studies made by the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture have shown may be neces- 
sary. “Pattern Alteration,” Bulletin F. B. 1968, 
may be purchased from the U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 10 cents. 


How fabrics of different fibers and construction 
react to various cleaning procedures is the subject of 
a comprehensive report, “Dimensional Changes in 
Certain Cotton, Wool, and Rayon Woven Fabrics 
During Various Cleaning and Pressing Processes”’ by 
Hazel M. Fletcher and M. Virginia Jones. The 
study is Circular No. 793 of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. It may be ordered from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 10 cents. 


Seeds for Europe are being offered in two new 
CARE packages. One package for family gardens 


contains seeds of 31 varieties of vegetables, many of 
them suitable for canning, while a farm package 
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holds enough hybrid field corn seed to plant two and 
one-half acres. Delivery is guaranteed in 11 Eu- 
ropean countries. Orders may be placed with 
CARE, 50 Broad Street, New York 4, New York, or 
at CARE offices throughout the country. Each 
package costs $4. 


Among Our Advertisers 


Several helpful teaching aids and informative 
booklets are offered to teachers by the American Can 
Company. These include the “High School Manual 
on Commercially Canned Foods,” “Appetizing 
Recipes from Canned Foods,” “Kitchen Tested 
Recipes,”’ “Coffee Facts for Home Economists,” 
“Savory Tested Recipes,’ “A Word about Tin 
Cans,” and ““The Canned Food Handbook.” Two 
handy sets of cards are also available to teachers 
who are interested in the school lunch program: 
“Large Quantity School Lunch Recipe Cards’ and 
“Federal School Lunch Patterns.’”’ For these teach- 
ing aids, write to the American Can Company, 230 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


“The Kitchen Reporter,’’ which uses the subtitle 
“A Service to Home Economists from Kelvinator,” 
is a collection of current material on kitchen activi- 
ties in the form of articles and reports written by 
home economists. Since this project is now in its 
fourth year, this loose-leaf material has expanded 
into its second sturdy blue binder. Distribution of 
these two volumes is limited to practicing home 
economists and libraries. They are not available 
to homemakers and students; separate articles can- 
not be supplied in quantity. Write to the Nash- 
Kelvinator Corporation, 14250 Plymouth Road, 
Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Recipe booklets and teaching aids which may be 
obtained from Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen are 
‘“‘Morsels of Interest,” a quarterly bulletin of seasonal 
recipes and party ideas; “Kitchen Patterns,”’ an ed- 
ucational pamphlet. which stresses cookie history, 
selection of utensils and ingredients, and cookie 
techniques; ‘Collectors’ Items,” a recipe booklet; 
and a “Cocoa Exhibit Box,’ an educational exhibit 
showing by samples and explanations the various 
stages of cocoa and chocolate manufacture. These 
materials are available to teachers who write to 
Nestle’s Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson Street, 
New York 13, New York. 


Ostracts 


Education 


Contributed by RosEMARY SCHAEFER 
University of Minnesota 


A Marshall Plan for the teaching profession, L.. W. 
AsHLEY. Educ. Leadership 6, No. 1 (Oct. 1948), 
pp. 32-34. 

Last year the teachers of the nation contributed 
more than $275,000 to aid the teachers of 25 war- 
devastated nations through the Overseas Teacher- 
Relief Fund. The aid was sent in the form of food, 
clothing, books, and even enabled a few foreign 
teachers to study in this country. 

The thousands of replies received from abroad 
provide a rich source of material on the present think- 
ing of the teachers, who face almost hopeless diffi- 
culties. All these letters express gratitude to the 
teachers of America who have not forgotten them. 
The fund has been a kind of Marshall Plan for our 
profession. We have had a share in not only giving 
bread and clothing but also faith and hope and 
courage around the world. 


Training teachers for family life education in high 
schools, P. H. Lanois. Marriage & Family 
Living 10, No. 4 (Fall 1948), pp. 88-89, 95. 
When the training of high school pupils for mar- 

riage and family life is discussed, the reaction is the 
same, “But who’s going to teach the course? How 
can the average old maid school teacher know any- 
thing about marriage and family life?”’ These atti- 
tudes cannot always be met by logic. The coura- 
geous teacher must lead the way by demonstrating 
that family life can be taught ; that marriage courses 
do have some value for the average American high 
school youth; and that single women can do the 
job, for they are the ones who will do it, if it is done, 
in most communities. 


The purposes of teacher internship, ©. L. Bisnor. 


Educ. Admin. & Superv. 34, No. 1 (Oct. 1948), 

pp. 35-438. 

Internship is not a means of filling vacancies, of 
supplying substitutes, of relieving overloaded 
teachers. It is not a plan for balancing the budget, 
a system to relieve the teacher of routine, nor a way 
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It is much 


to replace teachers absent on leave. 
broader and more significant. 

The main purpose is to assist prospective teachers 
in gaining independence and ability in a natural and 
normal school situation under a competent super- 
visor. It also provides a gradual induction into 
teaching through the practical development of skills, 
understandings, and processes necessary for success- 
ful teaching. Such internship also gives the prospec- 
tive teacher a concept of the school as an agent of 
society in the community. Above all, it gives the 
prospective teacher a feeling that he belongs. 


Problem solving: Discussion groups aim at action, 
A. Davin, F. Cieary, and A. Merer. Clearing 
House 23, No. 3 (Nov. 1948), pp. 136-139. 

This is the second of two articles on the problem- 
solving work of students in schools participating in 
Detroit’s Citizenship Education Study. To help 
the students identify the real problems of the school, 
two questions were used, ‘What can you do to help 
your school? How can the school help you?” By 
various methods and in a very short time, the pupils 
became aware that it is much more difficult to solve 
a problem than to gripe about it. They saw the 
need for more information than was immediately 
available and realized that a number of individuals 
and groups with varying functions had to be in- 
volved and that more than one solution might be 
possible. 

As these young people grow in their ability to 
solve their immediate school problems, it seems fair 
to assume that they will be able to use this skill in 
solving their personal, family, and community 
problems. 


The functions of the independent junior college, 
W. F. Rape. Junior Coll. J. 19, No. 3 (Nov. 
1948), pp. 142-144. 

Not being a large institution interested in the ad- 
vance of research, in public service, or business, the 
independent. junior college can concentrate its atten- 
tion upon a diversified program for its students. 
The faculty does not have to spend time enlarging 
its professional reputation through publications and 
experimentation. Hence, it has more time for direct 
contact with individual students through conferences 
and casual meetings. Another function of the junior 
college is to provide opportunities for the student to 
expand his interests and build social techniques 
through close contacts with other students. 

The three-sided role of the independent junior 
college deserves careful consideration and support 
in planning for the future growth of higher edu- 
cation. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by ANN M. AIkIN 
and Marne. A. Rouiins 


New York State College of Home Economics 
Cornell University 


Pattern of retail food stores in a small city, J. V. 
Cotes. J. Marketing 18, No. 2 (Oct. 1948), 
pp. 163-171. 

The need to secure a sample of retail stores in 
which to study prices and qualities of fresh fruits 
and vegetables led to a limited survey of stores 
retailing food in Berkeley, California. In Novem- 
ber 1947, 162 stores were found to be selling groceries 
and fresh fruits and vegetables. Independent stores 
formed 81 per cent of the group and chain stores 19 
per cent. The chain stores constituted one-half 
of the large stores and 40 per cent of the medium- 
sized stores. In this study, consumers seemed to 
be willing to forego services in order to buy in large 
stores carrying a full line. Fifty-six per cent of the 
stores studied and all of the chain stores were non- 
service stores, providing no credit or delivery service, 
and of the self-serve type. Nearly 60 per cent of 
the chain stores had two or more other food stores 
within a block, while only 25 per cent of the inde- 
pendents were so located.—-M. A. R. 

Real estate loans of second district commercial 
banks. Monthly Rev. Credit & Bus. Conditions 
30, No. 12 (Dec. 1948), pp. 127-129. 

The number of dwelling units started throughout 
the country during 1948 will probably exceed the 
previous peak of 937,000, established in 1925. 
The turnover of titles to old houses has likewise been 
very great. The relatively easy mortgage terms 
permitted under the Veterans’ and Federal Housing 
Administration programs have stimulated this de- 
velopment. At the same time, real estate loans have 
become an increasingly important type of invest- 
ment for the institutions in which consumers de- 
posit their savings. For instance, at the end of 
December 1945, real estate loans of all insured com- 
mercial banks amounted to about 18 per cent of 
their loans; by June 1948, this total had risen to more 
than 25 per cent of the total loans outstanding. 
A. M. A. 


1948 survey of consumer finances. J/ont(h/y Labor 


Rev. 67, No. 5 (Nov. 1948), pp. 515-516. 
The median income per spending unit in the 
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United States in 1947 was estimated to be about 
$2500, according to interviews sponsored by the 
Federal Reserve Board, with 3500 consumer units 
in 66 sampling points throughout the country. 
This figure can be compared with the $1,000 median 
income in 1935-36. More than two-thirds of all 
spending units, however, incurred federal tax liabil- 
ities for the year 1947, and over a fourth spent more 
than their incomes. Home ownership was more 
common than at any other time for which records 
exist ; nearly half of all nonfarm families own homes. 
Those persons with larger income, greater age, and 
jobs that were in the managerial, self-employed, or 
retired class predominated among the owners. 


A. M. A. 


Operatives of consumers’ cooperatives in 1947, 
F. E. Parker. Monthly Labor Rev. 67, No. 5 
(Nov. 1948), pp. 499-502. 

An all-time high in membership and volume of 
business was reached by consumers’ co-operatives 
in 1947. More consumers’ co-operative associations 
than ever before were in the million-dollar class. 
Operating results, however, were less satisfactory 
than in 1946. Over a fourth of the reporting stores 
sustained a loss on the year’s operations as com- 
pared with a sixth in 1946; and among the others, 
over half had smaller earnings than in the previous 
year. Increased operating expense ratios, losses on 
inventory, poor management, and losses from un- 
collectible debts were some of the factors in- 
volved. The grocery business is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to operate successfully unless there is 
high operating efficiency and a good volume of busi- 
ness. Some associations are dissolving; others re- 
port that their grocery departments are being closed. 


A. M. A. 


World prices, 1948 compared with 1939, I. B. 
Kravis and A. 8. Rirrer. Monthly Labor Rev. 
67, No. 5 (Nov. 1948), pp. 467-475. 

Prices have risen greatly throughout the world. 
Increases were smallest in nations of the British 
Commonwealth and of Scandinavia. In the United 
States, although the increases came late and at less 
than half the 1939 index in June 1948, they have 
begn low compared with those of most countries. 
China has had by far the greatest inflation; her prices 
in 1948 ran 35,000 to 45,000 times prewar levels. 
Lack of voluntary savings and inadequate tax 
revenues have led to adoption of inflationary tech- 
niques by private investors as well as by govern- 


ments in every country. Investors financed their 
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ventures through expansion of bank credit ; and gov- 
ernments met their expenses in a similar manner or 
by printing additional money. The increased vol- 
ume of money expenditures, unmatched by an 
equivalent increase in the output, raised prices. 
A. M. A. 


French worker. Fortune 38, No. 6 (Dec. 1948), 
pp. 102-106 +. 

Roger Buquet is an “average” French worker, 
married and with four children. He works 48 
hours in a five-day week and gets 16,400 francs 
($27) including ‘family allocations.” Food, in- 
cluding wine, takes over 82 per cent of the expendi- 
ture. Even so, the family has meat at only two 
meals a week. He pays 75 franes (25 cents) a 
week rent for an apartment, consisting of a dining 
room 8 x 12 feet, a bedroom 12 feet square, and a 
kitchen about 10 x 5 feet. There is no bathroom, 
and the water closet is shared with other tenants. 
Heat and light for the apartment are extra, amount- 
ing to about 300 frances per week or about four times 
the rent. This worker is better off than many, but 
his situation compares very unfavorably with the 
condition of prewar workers.—M. A. R. 


The business of giving. Fortune 38, No. 6 (Dee. 

1948), pp. 90-92. 

Corporations are playing a large role in the con- 
tributions to charitable agencies; 38 per cent of the 
total raised for the community chests of the coun- 
try came from these companies. Most corporations 
do not have a clear contribution policy although a 
few, such as railroads, believe they cannot contribute 
under present laws; the majority can contribute but 
have not decided how much the contribution should 
be. Most corporations would like to see federation 
of appeals. With a very sizeable part of the income 
of charitable agencies coming from corporations, the 
charities are likely to have a large fall in income dur- 
ing business depressions when the need for assistance 
from charitable agencies is greatest.—M. A. R. 


Dressing up the old yard for a new market. Bus. 

Week No. 1004 (Nov. 27, 1948), pp. 78-81. 

In a recent survey of 1,600 lumber and building 
supply dealers, Building Supply News found that 
about 40 per cent of the dealers now (1) sell house- 
hold appliances to builder or consumer purchasers; 
(2) supply kitchen layout plans to homemakers; 
(3) actively go out for home modernization business. 
Some of the dealers feature a ‘‘one-bill-for-the- 
works” plan. The lumber company will line up the 
craftsmen to do the installation and will also supply 
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planning help and the appliances. When the job is 
done, there is only one bill to be paid.—-M. A. R. 


Bank lessons pay dividends. Bus. Weel: No. 1003 

(Nov. 20, 1948), pp. 102-106. 

In 1940, the Peoples First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, began 
to employ top economists to meet frequently with 
its senior officers to discuss anything and everything 
that might affect the bank. Then the bank’s cus- 
tomers and public relations division asked why not 
let the customers in on the program? Now meet- 
ings are held three times a year, with sessions divided 
into those for bankers and those for business execu- 
tives. One of the most helpful parts is the question 
and answer period. The bank also holds an “eco- 
nomic tea”’ for its women clients once a year at which 
the bank officials discuss current developments in 
business and finance.—M. A. R. 


Report of the definitions committee. J. Marlecting 

13, No. 2 (Oct. 1948), pp. 201-217. 

In 1931, the president of the National Association 
of Marketing Teachers appointed a committee on 
definitions and charged it with working toward some 
degree of uniformity in the usage of the various terms 
employed in discussing marketing terms. During 
the years 1931-1935, this committee prepared a 
report dealing with the more commonly used terms. 
In 1945, an attempt to revise the original report was 
begun and the result is given in this article together 
with many comments made by the committee. 


M. A. R. 


Construction outlook for 1949, T. S. Houpen and 
C.Suute. Architectural Record 104, No. 6 (Dec. 
1948), pp. 108-109. 

The F. W. Dodge Corporation predicts a moderate 
decline in 1949 in building of single-family houses 
with the net effect of a decline in the total number of 
new dwelling units. The prediction is based on the 
tightening of mortgage credit and the reluctance 
of buyers to purchase at 1948 prices.—A. M. A. 


What holds prefabs back? Bus. Week No. 1006 

(Dec. 11, 1948), pp. 25-26. 

Marketing, not production, is the prefab indus- 
try’s real sales bottleneck today. Only about 5 per 
cent of the detached houses erected in 1948 were pre- 
fabricated. Half of the problem is to contact re- 
liable, responsible, well-financed local distributors 
and dealers. The other half is financing the house 
through the erection period and getting funds for 
the home owner’s mortgage.—A. M. A. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mina W. Lamp 
Texas Technological College 


Effect of different cooking waters on calcium con- 
tent of certain vegetables, G. Bryanr and R. 
Jorpon. Food Research 13, No. 4 (July—Aug. 
1948), pp. 308-314. 

Analyses of results showed that the calcium con- 
tent of vegetables (carrots, snap beans, and cabbage ) 
cooked in tap water with 92 mg of Ca per liter was 
about the same as that of the raw vegetables. 
Vegetables cooked in softened tap water with 26 
mg Ca per liter contained less Ca than the raw and 
sometimes lost as much as vegetables cooked in dis- 
tilled water. Length of the cooking period also 
affected the Ca content of the cooked vegetable. 
Data on preparation wastes and losses in weight of 
vegetable during cooking in both cases showed cab- 
bage to have the greatest and snap beans the least 
waste and weight loss. 


Quality and palatability of beef as affected by 
method of feeding and carcass grade, J. J. WAn- 
perstTocK and J. I. Mitier. Food Research 13, 
No. 4 (July—Aug. 1948), pp. 291-302. 

Carcasses were used from representative steers from 
three feeding trials: (1) on pasture alone, (2) on 
pasture and grain, and (3) in dry lot. Each year, 
steers receiving no grain had significantly lower 
grades on foot, dressing percentages, and carcass 
grades (all were average commercial) and had 
smallest proportion of meat to bone. Palatability 
of cooked roasts was significantly poorer from pas- 
ture-fed carcasses. Feeding grain on pasture pro- 
duced carcasses which graded top good to low choice. 
All of the beef was acceptable. 


Concentrated and then quick frozen orange juice 
retains its vitamin C, W. F. Roy and H. BF. 
Russet. Food Ind. 20, No. 12 (Dee. 1948), pp. 
1764-1765. 

Orange juice reconstituted from frozen concen- 
trated juice is higher in vitamin C than fresh juice. 
This fact is partly because of higher concentration of 
soluble solids and considerable fluctuations in ascor- 
bie content. ‘Taste testing often showed that re- 
constituted juice was preferred because it seemed 
richer (high in soluble solids). No significant loss 
of vitamin C occurred during processing. 


Preservation of intact eggs by sealing with chem- 
ical agents, A. L. RomaNnorr and W. D. Yusuok. 
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Food Research 13, No. 4 (July—Aug. 1948), pp. 331- 

335. 

From a comparison of the effects of various sealing 
agents upon loss of weight of eggs and upon the 
change in pH of albumin, it was determined that 
treatment of eggs with an emulsion of stearic and 
lactic acids in mineral oil decreased the permeability 
of the eggshell to water vapor. Dipping the eggs in 
normal lactic acid was effective in reducing their loss 
of water and in slowing down the change in pH of 
albumin. 


Coating process restores vitamins to rice, McGraw- 
Hitt Woritp News F. IL. Starr Reporr. 
Food Ind. 20, No. 11 (Nov. 1948), pp. 1598-1599. 
Nutritionally improved rice, enriched with premix, 

which is being tested in the Philippines, is now pro- 
duced on the domestic market. The premix is not 
the same in all cases; the Philippine material, for 
example, contains no riboflavin because of discolora- 
tion which even if not harmful may affect acceptabil- 
ity. The aim of the premixes is to get the vitamins 
into the rice with minimum of change in its taste and 
appearance. 


Packaging materials which resist rancidity, G. T. 
Carin. Food Ind. 20, No. 12 (Dee. 1948), 
pp. 1750-1751. 

Even though most paper bag and carton manufac- 
turers have attempted to greaseproof their products 
with coatings, this practice has fallen short in pre- 
venting rancidity in fat-rich foods because of edges, 
folds, and corners which failed to be coated or of 
glaze which failed to prevent fat soakage. Research 
showed very little advantage of the use of any type 
of fat over another, when the fat was absorbed into 
‘ardboard. Foods held in glass showed greater 
stability for each type fat. The keeping quality 
of fat in paper cartons was greatly increased (as 
much as 5- to 10-fold) by use of four antioxidants. 


The relative biological values of the proteins in 
cereal grains, B. Sure and F. House. J. Nutri- 
tion 36, No. 5 (Nov. 1948), pp. 595-600. 
Biological values of milled and whole cereal grains 

fed at a 5 per cent protein level were determined by 

the Mitchell nitrogen-balance method. The protein 
utilization for the milled cereal grains was as follows: 

rice, 75.1; wheat, 60.0; rye, 61.1; and corn, 32.0. 

Findings for whole-cereal grains were rice, 80.0; 

wheat, 76.1; rye, 73.2; corn, 78.8; and rolled oats 

(oatmeal), 75.6. These figures are higher than some 

reported because, as protein level is decreased, effi- 

ciency of protein utilization is increased. 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by O. HoLMeEs 


University of Massachusetts 


Response of dogs to liver extracts containing the 
pernicious anemia factor, W. R. RurGcamer, W. 
L. Bricxson, N. J. Torser, and C. A. ELVensem. 
J. Nutrition 36, No. 4 (Oct. 1948), pp. 425-436. 
Dogs maintained for 14 to 18 days on a niacin- 

deficient ration containing | per cent of sulfasuxidine 

developed a macrocytic anemia which was not coun- 
teracted by the feeding of niacin or of folic acid. In 
addition to the macrocytic anemia, some of the dogs 

which were given this particular ration developed a 

flaccid type of paralysis and died. 

Since the paralysis and the anemia were similar to 
the symptoms encountered in pernicious anemia, and 
since stubborn cases of pellagra in man are some- 
times successfully treated with liver extracts, com- 
mercial preparations of the pernicious anemia factor 
were tried. 

Immediately upon injection of 1 USP unit of liver 
extract, hemoglobin values of 9 to 12 g rose rapidly 
to 17 g per 100 cc, and the animals made prompt 
and rapid gains in weight. For a complete response 
in weight and hemoglobin, folic acid was needed in 
addition to this new unidentified factor. 

All commercial pernicious anemia preparations are 
rich in the factor, but it is uncertain whether the fac- 
tor is identical to the factor in pernicious anemia 
preparations which induce growth responses in 
chickens and rats. 


The basal metabolism of two hundred and eighteen 
girls and young women of Southern Arizona, 
fourteen to twenty-three years of age, inclusive, 
E. M. THompson, E. W. Cox, and A. M. Ripe- 
way. J. Nutrition 36, No. 4 (Oct. 1948), pp. 
507-518. 

Basal metabolisms were determined on 218 girls 
living in southern Arizona since birth or early in- 
fancy. Their ages ranged from 14 to 23 years. The 
mean caloric output dropped sharply from 36.4 to 
31.2 per meter? per hour during the years 14 to 18, 
inclusive, and remained between 31.1 and 31.5 for 
the years 18 to 23. 

The data show that the zone of minimal metab- 
olism appears in women at about 18 years of age. 

When the 18-year-old group was compared with 
similar groups of the same age reported from five 
mid-western states, a diminishing metabolism was 
observed with increasing mean annual temperature. 
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The data do not support the view that altitude tends 
to increase basal metabolism. 


Availability of amino acids in some foods, KX. A. Ku1- 
KEN and C. M. Lyman. J. Nutrition 36, No. 3 
(Sept. 1948), pp. 359-368. 

The nutritive value of a protein is dependent not 
only upon its content of essential amino acids but the 
biological availability of these amino acids as well. 
In this study, the foods were analyzed for the 10 
essential amino acids, fed to rats, and the rats’ 
feces were then analyzed for the undigested or un- 
absorbed amino acids. Microbiological methods 
were used for the determinations. 

All 10 of the essential amino acids in roast beef 
(well done) were completely available to the rats. 
Wide variations occurred in the availability of the 
individual amino acids in the cottonseed flour. 
Lysine was only 65 per cent available; valine, threo- 
nine, leucine, and isoleucine 75 to 79 per cent; ar- 
ginine 93 per cent; whereas the remaining amino 
acids were between 80 and 91 per cent available. 

The availability of each of the essential amino 
acids in the wheat and peanut flour was relatively 
high. For the wheat flour, the values ranged from 
92 to 99 per cent and for peanut flour from 95 to 99 
per cent. 


The vitamin A content of human blood plasma as 
an index of carotene utilization, 
J. Nutrition 36, No. 3 (Sept. 1948), pp. 381-390. 
A woman was maintained on a vitamin-A-low diet 

for 3 periods of 166, 80, and 115 days, respectively. 

Between these 3 periods were 2 periods of moderate 

vitamin-A intake of 73 and 163 days, respec- 

tively. 

The level of carotene in the plasma dropped 
rapidly each time the change was made to the vita- 
min-A-low diet. The vitamin-A level of the plasma 
did not change for 140 days, then dropped gradually 
over a long period of time and finally made a rather 
abrupt drop. The plasma levels were 149 yg caro- 
tene and 133 IU vitamin A per 100 ml at the begin- 
ning and 15 wg carotene and 76 IU vitamin A per 
100 ml at the end of the depletion period. 

An intake of 3500 IU raised the plasma vitamin A 
and maintained it at a level of 100 to 110 IU per 100 
ml. Papaya, fed as source of vitamin A, was well 
utilized. 

During the depletion period, the subject had no 
evidences of vitamin-A depletion such as loss of 
weight, roughness of skin, or subjective night blind- 
ness. 
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Housing 


Contributed by Heten Fk. McCuLtoucu 


University of Illinois 


Radiant glass heating panels. Architectural Forum 

89, No. 3 (Sept. 1948), p. 146. 

A new electrically operated radiant glass heating 
panel can easily be installed in new or existing homes 
to provide comfortable, zoned radiant heat. While 
the maximum surface temperature of the glass is 
300°F, there is said to be no danger of burns or 
fires, and there is no annoying dehydration of air. 
Panel installation in a typical six-room house is esti- 
mated to be under $500, or at a saving of approxi- 
mately $1,000 over conventional heating methods 
for this size house. Operating cost is reported to 
compare favorably with that of similar heating by 
gas, oil, or coal. 


Comparative costs of basements vs. utility rooms. 
Architectural Record 104, No. 5 (Nov. 1948), pp. 
148-151. 

Engineers of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency who made cost studies of the basement- 
versus-no-basement house found no simple, con- 
clusive answer. The cost of any basement is af- 
fected by topography, climate, and character of soil. 
If these conditions are favorable, if the added utility 
room is no larger than necessary to accommodate 
essential basement functions, and if a concrete slab 
is laid directly on the ground, there may be a sub- 
stantial saving in a one-story house. In a two-story 
house, omitting the basement gives no actual reduc- 
tion in cost, but may increase liability. 

In some localities, a house must have a basement 
in order to be a sound mortgage risk. This factor 
should be considered in addition to cost. 


Social aspects of housing, P. ©. Guick. Sei. 
Monthly 67, No. 5 (Nov. 1948), pp. 355-361. 
The Bureau of the Census in 1940 made the first 

comprehensive inventory of U.S. housing. It pro- 

vides information on the amount and quality of 
shelter, the characteristics of the population, and the 
number and types of persons who were living 
together as households. This material gives data 

for appraising the current housing situation and a 

basis for estimating the additional housing needed. 
Trends in household growth and housing construc- 

tion. Since 1890, households have increased 221 per 
cent, Which is half again as high as the 130 per cent 
increase in population. Factors which have caused 
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the average size of households to decline sharply are: 
a lowering of the birth rate, the decline in death rates, 
and the tendency of more widowed and single per- 
sons to maintain households of their own. 

Population growth. In settled times, the greatest 
source of demand for new housing is population 
growth. During the 1940’s, the expected increase 
in the number of households would have been about 
500,000 per year if the employment level and the 
marriage rates had not been unusually high. During 
the 1950’s the increase will be somewhat below 500,- 
000 per year because the number of young people 
establishing homes will reflect the low level of birth 
rate during the 1930's. 

Practice of sharing dwelling units. In addition to 
normal growth in population, the necessity for fam- 
ilies to share living quarters must be considered. 
In 1930, 1.5 million married couples were not main- 
taining their own households. By 1940, this had 
risen to 2 million, and by 1947 to 3 million. 

Practice of subdividing dwelling units. <A large 
number of families are living in small converted 
units. About 1 million of these have been added 
in nonfarm areas between 1940 and 1947. 

Continued use of substandard housing. Most 
numerous of all are the families living in substandard 
dwellings that are defective because they are tem- 
porary, dilapidated, hazardous, or too small. The 
estimate is 1.5 million substandard farm units and 
4.5 million nonfarm units. 

Need for reasonable number of vacant units. 
Authorities maintain that 3 to 5 per cent of dwelling 
units should be vacant at a given time in order to 
permit free movement of families in their adjustment 
to changing needs for living space. An increasing 
proportion of the vacant dwelling units are on farms 
and a decreasing proportion in urban areas, where 
demand is more intense. 

Losses by demolitions, fires, floods. Only about 
40,000 dwelling units are lost per year by demolitions 


or catastrophes. 


Greene and Greene, J. M. Banas. Architectural 

Forum 89, No. 4 (Oct. 1948), pp. 80-87. 

Two brothers, Charles and Henry Greene, during 
the period between 1894 and 1914 developed the 
widely built California bungalow, using America’s 
favorite building material, wood, with great honesty 
and vitality. This article gives an illuminating 
study of these distinguished architects who devoted 
their whole professional lives to creating a house 
suited to the country, the climate, and the life in 
which they found themselves. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Mareurrire Horn 


The Pennsylvania State College 


Industrial design: pie in the sky, [Mprroriat). 
Interiors 108, No. 4 (Nov. 1948), pp. 126-127. 
While new Boeing airliners are in flight, about 80 

meals can be served three times a day at the rate of 

six full meals every eight minutes. The galleys 
supplying the meals are no more than 80 inches in 
depth, built into the tail of the plane. 

Industrial designers made minute determinations 
of space and weight, and studies of the character of 
meals served, types of serving equipment required, 
re-use of utensils, and assembly requirements. 
Each freezer has storage capacity for three meals 
each for eight persons. Meals are precooked, frozen, 
and loaded into freezer units which are put on the 
plane. At serving time, the meals are oven-heated 
in eight minutes. Utensils are assembled, and 
meals are served with speed and efficiency. 


Why customers quit patronizing dining rooms and 
restaurants, N. H.Comisu. Hotel Mgt. 54, No.5 
(Nov. 1948), pp. 78-79 +. 

A survey made by the Oregon Retail Distributor’s 
Institute gives 16 reasons why 1,500 hotel and res- 
taurant patrons are dissatisfied. 

Inefficiency of the service personnel was the most 
significant complaint. This inefficiency was shown 
in delay in service, in indifferent or argumentative 
attitudes of waiters, and in misrepresentation of 
food. Other complaints included poor quality of 
food, high prices, and wrong atmosphere. 

To stop loss of customer patronage, dining room 
operators might: 

1. Train service personnel in customer approach 

2. Inspire service personnel to obtain adequate 
knowledge of foods served 

3. Improve quality of food 

4. Lower prices in the hope of increasing volume of 
trade 

5. Improve appearance of establishment 

6. Improve management policies. 


Planning menus to meet a fixed food cost, A. 
Easton. Restaurant Mgt. 63, No. 5 (Nov. 1948), 
pp. 50-51 +. 

Control of costs depends on uniform preparation 
procedures and uniform servings. The price of 
table d’héte meals is figured from the cost of the 
entree plus the basic cost, which is an average figure 
for all other foods served. ‘To bring costs and prices 
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into the proper relationship, the restaurant manager 
may raise prices, cut portions, or buy less-expensive 
food. 

Aids in cutting costs are wise use of leftovers, 
detailed cost figures on each item produced, and 
accurate check of portion size. 


A ten-point recipe for restaurant advertising, B. 
Bonsis. Restaurant Mgt. 63, No. 5 (Nov. 1948), 
pp. 33-36 +. 

Restaurant advertising is a science. Successful 
restaurant advertisers allot from 2 to 10 per cent of 
their gross income for advertising. Restaurant 
managers are advised to concentrate on good food 
as the first sales point and to select an exclusive 
secondary feature; determine what kind of business 
they have and want; investigate the cost of advertis- 
ing media such as newspapers, radio, and shopping 
guides, considering also the number of prospective 
customers each will reach. Newspaper food pages 
are best-read on Thursday. Small ads frequently 
are preferable to large ads. For radio advertising, 
the most logical time should be selected. Spot an- 
nouncements are least expensive. 

Written copy should be simple, direct, and spe- 
cific. Advertising should sell, and public relations 
should not be forgotten. 


Air purification methods and odor counteracting 
agents, B. Rertaw. Hotel Mgt. 54, No. 5 (Nov. 
1948), pp. 76-77 +. 

Hotels need to improve air quality to eliminate 
obnoxious odors and to create a “fresh-feeling”’ 
indoor air. Efficient air fresheners and odor coun- 
teractants may reduce air-conditioning costs and 
make rooms available for re-occupancy faster. 
There is no one product which sterilizes and deodor- 
izes efficiently at the same time. Ultra-violet lamps 
are useful sterilizers but must be placed carefully to 
avoid injuring people with the rays. Activated 
carbon effectively absorbs odorous vapors. Elec- 
trostatic precipitators remove solid particles from 
intake air. Some liquid products counteract odors 
and impart some freshness. 


Lack of uniformity in menus causes confusion, 
A. Surreurre. Hotel Monthly 56, No. 668 
(Nov. 1948), pp. 42, 44. 

Ordinary food terms should be the same through- 
out the United States. Menu listing of grades such 
as prime or choice should correspond with the 
grade purchased. Correct listing of foods on the 
menu is second only to sanitation in restaurant oper- 
ation. 
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Social Welfare and Public 
Health 


Contributed by ExLotse L. Keckeroru 
and MarrHa 


Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


New approach to food handler training, J. L. Row- 
LAND and J. H. Frrrz. Am... Public Health 38, 
No. 11 (Nov. 1948), pp. 1561-1563. 

A Professional Food Handler Training Program 
has been planned by the Kansas City Health De- 
partment and Missouri Division of Health to assist 
public eating places in maintaining sanitary condi- 
tions. Recommendations include the use of demon- 
strations using fluorescent material and ‘‘black- 
light’; slides; meetings with managers, cooks, 
waitresses, and soda fountain personnel in separate 
groups; stressing only those items commonly found 
in violation; and teaching the public to demand 
such “sanitary courtesies.”” Presentation of the 
material should be simple, as a recent study by the 
National Sanitation Foundation shows that the 
average food handler’s IQ is comparable to those of 
children between the fifth and eighth grades.— E. K. 


That problem of world hunger. ed. Record 161, 
No. 10, Whole No. 2789 (Nov. 1948), pp. 5388-542. 
World food requirements have never been met to 

date. Less than one-third of the world’s popula- 

tion, during peacetime, had an adequate diet (2,750 

calories per person per day). Food shortages 

throughout the world are likely to continue for some 
time and even grow worse in some areas. The Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, 
as a fact-finding and fact-disseminating agency, is 
attempting to bring world food production up to 
world food needs. This author says: ‘Nothing 
could do more to head off future wars than the pro- 
vision of adequate diets for all people.””—M. P. 


Nutritional adequacy of meals served in a state 
training school for mental defectives, 5. MM. 
Liston, M. Porgierer, and N. A. Dayton, 
MD. Am. J. Mental Deficiency 53, No. 2 (Oct. 
1948), pp. 153-164. 

The daily diets served in a school for mental de- 
fectives were found by analysis (on 21 scattered days 


in early spring) to contain 11.8 mg ascorbic acid and 


1.2 mg thiamine, on the average. By calculation, 
ascorbic acid content, as well as calorie, protein, iron, 
vitamin A, thiamine, and riboflavin contents of the 
diets, was found adequate. The low ascorbic acid 
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content was due to the use of winter-stored vege- 
tables grown by the institution. No frank signs 
of ascorbic acid deficiency were noted in the ten sub- 
jects observed. The meals analyzed were repre- 
sentative of those served throughout the year. 
Recommendations were given for increasing ascor- 
bic acid content of the diet at this season.—M. P. 


A community plans for the health of its children, 
M. Movuw and L. Weyricu. Am. J. Nursing 
48, No. 12 (Dec. 1948), pp. 776-779. 

The Rochester (Minnesota) Child Health Project, 
organized in 1944, is a unique experiment designed 
to supervise the children of an entire community, 
from conception to maturity. Participating in the 
work of the institute are parents, children, obstetri- 
cians, pediatricians, psychiatrists, psychologists, 
nurses, dietitians, social workers, teachers, students, 
and lay members of the community. Mothers in 
the community are encouraged to register in the 
clinic as early in pregnancy as possible, regardless of 
economic status.——M. P. 
Spare those vitamins, P. Jenkins. /Hygeia 26, No 

10 (Dee. 1948), pp. 864-865 +. 

How, and how long, shall the homemaker cook 
foods for her family to secure optimum palatability, 
digestibility, and nutritive value? A recent study 
by the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Eco- 
nomics of the Agricultural Research Administration 
was designed to answer this question. Twenty- 
three common foods were prepared, in family-size 
portions, by various procedures and then analyzed 
for vitamin and mineral retention. The following 
cooking rules were based on their findings: cook in 
small amount of water; use remaining water; do not 
cook foods too long; serve cooked foods at once; 
pare produce shortly before cooking; do not soak 
fresh produce in water; preserve (and restore) fresh- 
ness by dampness and refrigeration.—-M. P. 


The economics of infant and child nutrition, N. B. 
Taxsor, C. C. Koo, W. W. Pick, and 8S. L. Weis. 
New Engl. J. Med. 239, No. 3 (July 1948), pp. 
79-82. 

The total caloric and protein requirements were 
used as a basis in comparing the relative cost of 
feeding infants various types of formula and human 
milk and of giving children cereal-vegetable-fruit 
diets containing animal protein and fat. The authors 
concluded that ‘“‘When thrift is necessary, it is waste- 
ful to feed babies by bottle or to provide more than 
minimal essential allotments of the animal-protein 
type of food for older children and adults.”—E. K. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorre RANKIN 


Drexel Institute of Technology 


Tagged atoms offer a new and amazing research 
tool, W. B. Datu. Textile World 98, No. 12 (Dee. 
1948), pp. 103-108 +. 

A research tool comparable in importance to the 
invention of the microscope has been put into the 
hands of textile scientists as a by-product of the 
atomie bomb. Radioactive or ‘‘tagged’’ atoms are 
now available at prices which make their use a rela- 
tively inexpensive operation. By introducing these 
tagged atoms into a chemical or physical reaction, 
the progress of the reaction can be accurately re- 
corded and measured. In one textile application, 
an atomic gauge promises to measure film thicknesses 
to one-millionth of an inch. 

Uses of tagged atoms range from observing the 
life processes of nutrition in a mouse to the measure- 
ment of metallic film which may be transferred be- 
tween two contacting surfaces, as in a bearing. So 
far, the medical and biological uses dominate. One 
fact that slows an otherwise rapid development is 
present lack of trained personnel. 


Trade practice conference on shrinkage, washabil- 
ity and dimensional control of wool products, 
H. R. Maverspercer. Rayon & Synthetic 
Textiles 29, No. 12 (Dec. 1948), pp. 65-67. 

At the request of the industries involved, the 
Federal Trade Commission called a meeting in New 
York on September 16. A tentative draft of pro- 
posed trade practice rules was discussed. The 
proposed rules, listed in detail in the article, include: 
(1) definitions; (2) misrepresentation in general ; 
(3) misuse of specific designations; (4) use of such 
terms as “shrink resistant,” “shrink controlled,”’ 
“anti-shrink,” permissible with qualifications; (5) 
misuse of terms like “washable,” “launderable,”’ 
“wool washable,” “‘washable wool,’’ “‘safe washing,” 
“tubable,” “safe to tub’; (6) use with qualifications 
of terms listed in (5); (7) misuse of potential shrink- 
age designations and unreliable tests; (8) misrepre- 
sentation with respect to application or shrinkage 
control processes. 


The case for humidifying woolen spinning and 
weaving, W. J. Crorrs. Textile World 98, No. 
12 (Dec. 1948), pp. 121 +. 

The manufacturer of woolens uses a wide variety 
of wools and takes great care in the preparation of 
blends to retain fiber strength and quality in order to 
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attain the ultimate in uniformity. Air conditioning, 
however, or some accurate system of temperature 
and humidity control is also needed. 

Clean, scoured wool fiber is very sensitive to sud- 
den temperature changes, will absorb more moisture 
in moist atmosphere than other textile fibers, and 
will lose its excess water content rapidly when ex- 
posed to heated dry air. Often moisture loss in the 
stock exceeds 15 per cent, and this fluctuation some- 
times changes yarn weights enough that patterns are 
marred by streaks and bars. Increased moisture 
content improves yarn strength and also lessens 
static electricity. Also, people as well as machines 
perform better under favorable and uniform atmos- 
pheric conditions. The output per man-hour is the 
factor that counts most heavily in the costs of labor. 
Cotton versus rayon in tires, W. S. 

Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 29, No. 12 (Dec. 1948), 

pp. 67, 68. 

In certain government reports, it has been esti- 
mated that by 1950, there should be enough rayon 
to supply all needs for tire cord. With anything 
like the present price structure, cotton will be prac- 
tically out of the picture. 

The rubber industry, however, will continue to 
need a large quantity of cotton, even if its use in 
tire cord is entirely discontinued. The industry 
has a large investment in cotton mills and will do its 
best to improve cotton cord quality and to open 
other markets for cotton products. 


First nylon snowsuits. Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 

29, No. 12 (Dec. 1948), p. 76. 

A new snowsuit utilizes nylon for outer fabric and 
napped nylon lining. Light in weight, the fabrics 
give sturdiness without bulk, permitting lively 
children freedom of action. For weather protection, 
the outer fabrics have been treated with a durable 
repellent finish which gives them resistance to water 
and melting snow even after many washings. 
Smoothness of the nylon fibers, coupled with spot 
resistance of the repellent finish, makes the snow- 
suits slow to soil. 

These all-nylon snowsuits are available in one- 
piece and two-piece styles. They are easy to laun- 
der and dry quickly. Shrinking and _ stretching 
present no problem. Little or no ironing is neces- 


sary. Napped construction of the lining creates’ 


and maintains tiny air cells which insulate against 
cold. Since nylon has no attraction for moths, silver 
fish, and other insects, nylon snowsuits can be 
readily stored during the summer. 
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Notes 


OHIO 


Home Economics Association. 
Association and discuss policies and procedures 
which would lead to a more efficient and better- 
functioning organization, the executive board held 
a workshop at Ohio University. 

The annual meeting will be held in Columbus on 
April 1 and 2. Some joint programs will be held 
with the Ohio Dietetic Association. Mrs. Alice 
Pressey and Mrs. Mary Leech are cochairmen of the 
meeting, with Betty Montei and Virginia Stacy in 
charge of exhibits. 

Erie County Home Economics Association. The 
Association’s project for the year is sending boxes to 
the Loimaa Homemaking School in Finland. 

Greater Cleveland Home Economics Association. 
The 1948-49 yearbook of the Association, prepared 
by Carlotta C. Greer and Gladys Mason, presents 
the general meetings of the organization and that of 
each of the six departmental groups: dietitians, home 
economists in business, homemakers, lunchroom 
managers, social welfare and public health workers, 
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and teachers of home economics. 

Each of these groups has sent a box to the Viipuri 
Homemaking School, Loppeenranta, Finland. 

The book committee is compiling a list of recom- 
mended cookbooks to be printed in a leaflet to be 
distributed by the Public Library. 

Ohio Nutrition Committee. The Committee is 
working toward the enrichment of white flour as a 
legal requirement in the state. 

Bluffton College. [dna Ramseyer spent last sum- 
mer in Europe, with most of the time in Germany. 
She took part in a work camp near Frankfurt, where 
she also visited home economics departments. 

Bowling Green University. Eleanor Boettke, a 
Cornell University graduate, is a new instructor in 
clothing, textiles, and related art. 

Ernestina Malnati, also from Cornell, is taking 
over the work of Alice Schocke, who is on leave. 

Kent State University. Bertha L. Nixson, head 
of the home economics department from 1915 until 
her retirement in 1945, died at her home in Kent on 
December 4 after a prolonged illness. In 1947 the 
new home management house was named for her. 

Marietta College. Men students are showing in- 
creasing awareness of the advantages of a knowledge 
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of textiles, foods and nutrition, and child develop- 
ment. 

Miami University. ‘The fourth floor of the north 
wing of McGuffey Hall is now available to the de- 
partment of home economics, and the first of a series 
of new foods laboratories is in use. 

Ohio State University. New staff members in- 
clude: Lois Gilmore, chairman of the textiles and 
clothing division; E. Josephine Looney, who is do- 
ing consumer work; Alma Tapscott, who is teaching 
textiles and is in charge of the dyers and cleaners 
program ; Dr. Marion Wharton, who is teaching and 
doing research in nutrition; Florence Lloyd, who 
is teaching home management and is in charge of 
the home management house; Virginia Harger, who 
is teaching institutional management; and Mary 
Fuqua, who is teaching foods and nutrition. 

Florence Petzel, Eloise Green, and Dorothy Lyle 
are on leave. 

Ohio University. New staff members include 
Katherine Kidd from the University of Idaho, 
Eunice Cormack from Mississippi State College, 
Damaris Pease from the University of Kansas, and 
Ruth Birk from Purdue University. 

The new foods laboratories, which will have 10 
modern unit kitchens and a food demonstration 
kitchen, are now under construction. 

The home management house also is getting its 
“face lifted.’’ Students in home economics are gain- 
ing experience through the many projects. 

Ohio Wesleyan University. Helen Barbour is the 
new assistant professor of foods and nutrition. She 
has been working toward her PhD at Iowa State 
College for the past year. 

University of Cincinnati. Dr. Millie C. Almy has 
been appointed head of the department of child care 
and training, and Emily Cleaver, head teacher of the 
Nursery School. Mrs. Martha Ransohoff is in 
charge of the parent education work. 

The student tribunal’s Christmas open house for 
high school seniors on December 9 included a 
pageant, “One Hundred Years of Home Economics.”’ 

Marion Breck demonstrated “‘Saving Time or Pen- 
nies by Prepared Food” at the January meeting of 
the Consumer Conference. 

Western Reserve University. Helen A. Hunscher 
has been on leave for work with Icy Macy Hoobler 
of the Children’s Fund of Michigan. 

Mrs. Christine Hillman has returned to the de- 
partment to teach home management and methods 
of teaching home economics. She succeeds Mrs. 
Gladys McKay, who is working for her doctorate. 

A completely redecorated home management 
house has been opened on the campus. 

Extension Service. Minnie Price an 
Epsilon Sigma Phi certificate at the fraternity’s an- 
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nual meeting in November, and Helen Brown was 
awarded a certificate by the National Home Demon- 
stration Agents’ Association for her 19 years of 
service in Trumbull County. 

Marie Walters became home management special- 
ist on January 1, succeeding Julia Pond, who has ac- 
cepted a similar position in California. 

Mrs. Eunice Kochheiser and Nellie Watts have re- 
turned as assistant state leaders after study leaves. 

Helen Strow has returned as assistant state home 
demonstration leader after 34 years in England and 
Germany as club director for the American Red 
Cross. 

The death of Irene Jewett, Lake County home 
demonstration agent since July 1947, after six weeks’ 
illness came as a shock and great loss to the Exten- 
sion Service and to rural people in Lake County. 


OKLAHOMA 

Home Economics Association. B’s. Plans 
for a regional Career Day to be held in Oklahoma 
City on March 18 for college students interested in 
home economics careers in the business world were 
announced at the dinner meeting of Oklahoma home 
economists in business in the newly decorated club- 
room of the Oklahoma Natural Gas Company in 
Tulsa on December 4. Patricia Beezley presided. 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College. 
New home economics education staff members and 
their recent professional connections are: Rowan 
Elliff, Arizona State College; Dr. Elsa B. Bate, spe- 
cialist in family life in Logan, Utah; Martha Merri- 
field, Oklahoma Extension Service; Lucile Logan, 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Company, Chicago; Wathena 
Temple, Alabama Polytechnic Institute; and Bessie 
Hudson, Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C. 

University of Oklahoma. A “Hope Chest Tea,” 
to interest freshmen in home economics, proved a 
“drawing card.” Exhibits of silver, linens, and 
flowers were displayed. 

Three series of radio programs are in progress: 
one in which various homemaking topics are dis- 
cussed by teachers in different fields of home eco- 
nomics ; one called “Parents Ask”’ in which questions 
sent in are answered by Hedwig Schaefer; and a 
third called “You and the Home,” in which Susan 
Millier discusses home planning and furnishing. 

A six-week course in renovation of furniture was 
carried on the first semester by veterans’ wives. 

A new advanced course in home planning has been 
added to the curriculum. 

Home management laboratory experience in their 
own homes under supervision of a home management 
instructor is possible for the married home economics 
majors at the University. 
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Farmers Home Administration. The home man- 
agement specialists in Oklahoma, Marie Pickett, 
Mary Kuhlman, Mrs. Dona Comfort, and Mrs. Lois 
French, assisted the field representatives in training 
county supervisors in the year-end, check-out jobs 
of farm ownership families. This year special em- 
phasis is being placed on getting families to keep 
records of food furnished by the farm for family con- 
sumption. 

Training schools are planned for the early spring 
as refresher courses for county supervisors. The 
discussions are to be centered on farm and crop prac- 
tices, livestock practices, and family living practices 
as they relate to total family and farm improvement 
and progress. 


OREGON 


Oregon State College. Florence E. Blazier is on 
leave and is spending the winter in California. 

Mrs. Clara Edaburn, also on sabbatical leave this 
year, was scheduled to sail for Europe in February. 

Isabella McQuesten recently led a leadership 
training conference for adult homemaking teachers 
in the Portland area. 

A possible new major outlet for Oregon-grown 
fiber flax is seen here in the work of Joan Patterson, 
who found that flax yarn developed in Oregon shows 
possibilities for use in decorative fabrics such as up- 
holstery, draperies, and rugs. Miss Patterson made 
a study of linen weaving while on sabbatical leave 
last year at Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. 

State Department of Vocational Education. A 
home furnishing workshop and a clothing construc- 
tion clinic were features of the five-day annual state 
homemaking conference held at the Oregon Voca- 
tional School, Klamath Falls, from August 9 to 13 
in conjunction with a meeting of agriculture, distrib- 
utive, and trades and industries teachers. 

The Oregon adult homemaking program included 
369 classes in 66 communities during 1947-48. 
There were 6,244 men and women enrolled. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Pennsylvania Home Economics Association. S/ate 
College Homemakers Club. Margrete Holfelt of 
Denmark, the AHEA’s international scholarship 
student at The Pennsylvania State College, described 
traditional Danish Christmas customs at a pre- 
Christmas meeting of the Club. 

Philadelphia Home Economics Association. Seven 
tables of Christmas decorations were displayed and 
their construction demonstrated at the Christmas 
meeting at Temple University. Seventy members 
attended. 
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Carnegie Institute of Technology. Students in the 
course Community Projects in Food and Nutrition 
are studying college students’ eating habits. 

Mary A. Cuteri, a senior majoring in clothing and 
design, received one of five $100 prizes in the Na- 
tional Original Design Contest. 

A series of special programs arranged for home 
economics students included a talk and a demonstra- 
tion job clinic by Mrs. Mary Edlund of the Man- 
Marketing Clinic, New York City; a lecture demon- 
stration on color co-ordination by Helen Taylor ; and 
a talk on the place of the designer in the fashion 
industry by Eve Tartar. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. Thirty-five 
Drexel girls competed in a dress-design contest 
jointly sponsored by a Long Island store and a 
Philadelphia store. 

Drexel is offering graduate work throughout the 
year to dietitians and school lunchroom managers in 
the Philadelphia area on a schedule that does “not 
conflict with their professional duties. 

Mansfield State Teachers College. Alpha Beta 
Chapter of Kappa Omicron Phi was installed at the 
College at the conclave of the fraternity at Indiana 
State Teachers College. 

Extension Service. A workshop in child de- 
velopment, attended by home demonstration agents 
from 12 counties which are to serve as demonstration 
centers, was held at The Pennsylvania State College 
in December under the direction of Marguerite 
Little. William Smith and Winona Morgan of the 
resident staff participated. 

Mary Rissinger, recently with the American Red 
Cross in Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
assistant nutrition specialist. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Home Economics Association. The Association 
and the Rhode Island Dietetic Association are plan- 
ning a joint institute in March. Frances Ware and 
Alice Mulvey are the program chairmen. 

Rhode Island State College. A new course in 
problems in family living as related to home, school, 
and community provides for observation and par- 
ticipation with youth and adult community programs 
concerned with family living and family problems. 

Grace Whaley, state supervisor of home economics 
and professor of home economics education at the 


College, retired on September 1. 

Extension Service. Mrs. Ella Simon has been ap- 
pointed urban home demonstration agent to sueceed 
Mrs. Louise Masters, who is now teaching at the 
Weymouth (Massachusetts) High School. 

Cranston. Cranston school children shared in 
making the city more beautiful and friendly during 
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1948. A committee of children and teachers de- 
signed and constructed the Christmas decorations at 
City Hall and planned the program. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Home Economics Association. Home Econ- 
omist in Business’? was the theme of the Associa- 
tion’s annual meeting at the Wade Hampton Hotel 
in Columbia on November 12 and 13. 

. Henrietta Thompson of the University of Alabama 
was the speaker at the Friday night banquet. ‘‘Con- 
sumer Interest”’ was her subject. 

At the joint meeting with the South Carolina 
Dietetic Association on Saturday morning, Frances 
Urban, AHEA field secretary, discussed ‘“‘Converting 
Our Assets.”” The program also included a movie 
on corn enrichment, made at the South Carolina 
Agricultural College, and a recruitment film, ‘‘Foot- 
steps to the Future.” 

Elizabeth Watson of the Experiment Station at 
Winthrop College is the Association’s new president. 

Winthrop College. Plans have been made for 
granting a Master of Arts degree in home economics 
at the College. In October Marie White, then of the 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, as- 
sisted the faculty with plans for the degree, which is 
intended for the high school homemaking teacher 
and may be earned with or without a thesis. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Home Economics Association. In order to raise 
money for the AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters 
Fund, a committee has been appointed to sell greet- 
ing cards and napkins. The homemakers’ section 
in Brookings is assisting with this project. 

South Dakota State College. The dining-living 
area of the home economics department was re- 
modeled last summer to give more room for teas, 
receptions, and meal service. One large room was 
made by removing a partition between the dining 
and living areas. New furnishings have been pur- 
chased with money from the Pierson Memorial 
Fund, and a suitable plaque has been hung in the 
room. 

University of South Dakota. New staff members 
are Rena Wills, assistant professor of foods and nutri- 
tion, and Virginia Endly, instructor in clothing, 
costume design, and interior decoration. They are 
conducting “This Woman’s World” program over 
station KUSD four times a week at 3:45 p.m. 

Extension Service. New personnel includes Sarah 
Kerr, nutrition specialist, formerly with the New 
Hampshire Extension Service; Isabelle McGibney, 
home management specialist, former home agewt 
in Sulley County; and Mrs. Leslie Smith, specialist- 
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at-large, who has returned to the state after serving 
in a similar position in Alturas, California. 


TENNESSEE 


Home Economics Association. “Human Rela- 
tionships,” the theme of the Association’s meeting 
at the Peabody Hotel in Memphis from November 
5 to 7, was presented through talks and a colorful 
flannel chart that was assembled before the audience 
as each idea was presented. More than 200 Ten- 
nessee home economists attended. Tours in Mem- 
phis were arranged after the sectional meetings on 
Saturday. 

The next annual meeting will be held in Knoxville 
in October, when the program will highlight the 
atomic outlook and use of isotopes. Trips are being 
planned to nearby Oak Ridge (home of the atomic 
bomb) and the Smoky Mountain National Park. 

Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. Marie White, 
formerly of the Office of Education, Federal Se- 
curity Agency, became head of the department of 
home economics on January 1. 

University of Tennessee. The craft workshop 
will be conducted at Gatlinburg from June 29 to 
July 20. 

Myra Bishop has returned to the University after 
a year’s study’ at the University of Chicago and 
Cornell University. 

State Department of Education. A workshop 
for representatives of divisions of child development 
and family relations of home economics depart- 
ments throughout the South was held from 
November 8 to 10 in Gatlinburg. About 25 people 
participated, and Muriel W. Brown of the Office of 
Education, Federal Security Agency, was the leader. 

Margaret Browder was elected president of the 
National Association of State Supervisors of Home 
Economics Education at its annual meeting in 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, on November 30. 

Mrs. Elizabeth M. Chapman has joined the 
supervisory staff in home economics education. 

Mary Lee Hurt of the Office of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, spent two days working 
with the state supervisory staff in home economics 
education on activities of the Future Homemakers 
of America. 

Extension Service. The 128 home demonstration 
agents in the state are helping more than 600 rural 
community organizations with community im- 
provement programs that reach every county in the 
state. Rural residents are working together in an 
organized way to improve schools, churches, and 
roads; establish better recreational and health facili- 
ties; and secure telephone and electric services. 
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“Better Home on Better Farm for Better Living,” 
the slogan of the Tennessee Extension Service, is 
being carried out by farm families. 


TEXAS 


Home Economics Association. ‘The Association's 
sectional meeting with the Texas State Teachers 
Association in the Alex W. Spence Junior High 
School in Dallas on November 26 was attended by 
144 members. President-elect Florence I. Scoular 
presided. 

A “Consumer Speaks Program in Action”? was 
presented by Rosa Jean Tannahill of Mary Hardin- 
Baylor College, Louise Mason of the Texas Ex- 
tension Service, and Mrs. Leonard Maxcy of North 
Texas State College. A report on the National 
Conference on Family Life was given by Bess 
Edwards, Association president. 

Fashion trends were discussed by Edward Marcus, 
vice-president of Neiman-Marcus, at the luncheon 
in the First Methodist Church at which Mrs. 
Myra Huffines presided. 

Baylor University. Jessie Miller is the new 
assistant professor of textiles and clothing. 

Sam Houston State Teachers College. An off- 
‘ampus teaching center has been set up for student 
teachers in homemaking education. Part time is 
spent in the local center and part time in the off- 
‘ampus center, where the student teacher assumes 
the full teaching load. 

Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College. 
The gas company which services the area in which 
the College is located has ordered the latest models 
of gas ranges from six nationally known brands for 
the foods laboratory. 

Texas College of Arts and Industries. live 
McKenzie discussed “Home—A Practical Labora- 
tory to Train for Homemaking and Economical 
Independence” at a meeting of the Kingsville PTA. 

Texas Technological College. The Borden 
Scholarship Award was won this year by Sue Lynn 
Guthrie of Memphis, Texas, president of Omega 
Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron. 

Diana Young and Mrs. Joe Ma of Shanghai, 
China, are studying in the division of home economics. 

A Clothing Seminar, conducted by Mabel D. 
Erwin, was held at the College for two consecutive 
Saturdays for high school teachers of home eco- 
nomics in Lubbock County. Trends in clothing 
construction, short cuts, and methods of efficient 
organization were discussed. 

Extension Service. “You—-A County Home 
Demonstration Agent,’’ Circular C-254, has been 
prepared by the Extension Service for the use of 
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home demonstration personnel when talking to high 
school and college girls about being a county home 
demonstration agent. To supplement these talks, 
a series of Kodachrome slides has been made. The 
circular is available upon request. 

Bess Edwards received the Epsilon Sigma Phi 
Certificate of Recognition for the Texas Chapter. 


UTAH 

Home Economics Association. I[’mphasis was 
placed on membership, the AHEA’s Permanent 
Headquarters Fund, Consumer Speaks projects, and 
recruitment in home economics at the Association’s 
annual fall luncheon in October at the University of 
Utah. Elfrieda Brown of the University of Utah 
spoke on “Recent Developments in Nutrition.” 

District conventions were held during January 
in Cedar City, Provo, Salt Lake City, and Ogden. 

State Department of Public Instruction. Winifred 
Ilazen conducted in November a workshop on 
Meeting the Sex Education Needs of Children and 
Youth” for publie health nurses of Distriet III. 

Home Economics Section, Utah Vocational As- 
sociation. Maude Williamson of Colorado A & M 
College spoke at the Section’s meeting in October 
on “The Place of the Home Economist in Today’s 
World.””, Wanda Winn was elected chairman of the 
Section. 

Brigham Young University. A remodeled foods 
laboratory and a newly equipped clothing room have 
increased the facilities of the home economics 
department. 

Utah State Agricultural College. Lighteen super- 
vising teachers from off-campus training centers and 
25 senior girls who will do their supervised teaching 
the first of the year met in conference on November 
20. Helen L. Cawley and Lela B. Hyder directed 
the conference, and Mary Lee Hurt of the Office of 
education, Federal Security Agency, discussed **The 
Significance of the Program of Future Homemakers 
of America.” 

A co-operative play school for young children in 
veterans’ families has been opened at Canyon 
Heights under the direction of Helen Porter. Mrs. 
Josephine Turner is in charge of the school, and each 
mother serves as a teacher’s assistant one morning a 
week and attends a two-hour discussion class weekly. 

University of Utah. The recently acquired home 
management house located across the street from the 
campus is under the direction of Mrs. Virginia Trotter. 

Extension Service. Ruth Parrish has been ap- 
pointed consumer education specialist. 

New home demonstration agents include: Mrs. 
Izola Jensen Parker, Nephi; Iris Moore, Cedar 
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City; Elaine Sperry, Richfield; and Mrs. Mary 
Rasband Bacon, Heber City. 

State Nutrition Council. “Nutritional Aspects in 
the Treatment of Diseases of the Heart’? and “The 
Relation of Nutrition to Stress” were discussed by 
Dr. Hans H. Hecht and Dr. Leo T. Samuels of 
the School of Medicine at the University of Utah at 
the Council’s meetings in October and November. 
The Council has adopted as its new project the 
publication of a series of articles to acquaint readers 
with authentic nutrition information. 


VIRGINIA 


Home Economics Association. “The Home 
Economist in the World Today” will be the theme of 
the joint annual meeting that the Association and 
the Virginia Dietetic Association will hold from 
April 1 to 3 at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke. 

Farmers Home Administration. [Lydia Ciriffin 
of Holland, Virginia, formerly home demonstration 
agent on the Isle of Wight, is now assistant FHA 
home supervisor with headquarters in Richmond. 

Roanoke. Addie Munday, who has been out of 
the state several years in hotel work, has returned 
to the Appalachian Electric Power Company as 
commercial sales representative. 


WASHINGTON 


State College of Washington. ‘The first shovel of 
dirt took the most courage of all,” says Mrs. Loretta 
Bergdahl about the experimental home that she 
and her husband are constructing at the College in a 
co-operative project with the architectural, engineer- 
ing, and home economics departments. The object 
of the experiment is to show that people can build 
their own home functionally and attractively besides 
cutting down the cost. The home economics 
department is assisting with decoration of the in- 
terior of the house while the housing research people 
are making a micromotion study of the arrangement 
of the work units and large pieces of equipment. 

Mary Smiley is the new chief dietitian at the 
College. She succeeds Selma Streit, now director of 
the housing and food service. 

Catherine T. Bryden, supervisor of home eco- 
nomics teacher training at the College for 30 years, 
died on May 13, 1948. 

Extension Service. Shirley Weger, a ’48 graduate 
of Washington State College and 4-H club member, 
spent last summer in Great Britain under the 
International Farm Youth Exchange Program. 
She is now touring the state to give her report of 
rural life in Great Britain. 

Jessie Boechenheuer, associate extension agent in 
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Whatcom County, was named Washington’s ““Home 
Agent of the Year’ by the State and National Home 
Demonstration Agents’ Associations. She is the 
first agent in the state to receive this honor. 

New home agents in the state are Eileen Van 
Garven in Douglas County, Mrs. Lorene Walker 
in Yakima County, and Barbara Carstens in Spokane 
County. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


West Virginia University. New home economics 
staff members include Christine Harper, director 
of the home management house; Dorothy Stoflet, 
formerly of the University of New Mexico, assistant 
professor; Mrs. Juen Rose Simmons, formerly of 
Clay-Battelle High School in Blacksville, West 
Virginia, instructor in child development and in 
charge of the Nursery School; and Faith Wolfe, 
assistant nutritionist. 

Two three-week workshops were conducted last 
summer: one on the school lunch and one on child 
development. Lydia V. Swanson of Iowa State 
College was consultant for the latter workshop, a 
follow-up of the one offered in 1947. 

Sara Ann Brown discussed “Rethinking Objectives 
in Home Economies and Developmental Needs of 
the Adolescent as a Basis for Program Planning” 
at the Connecticut Conference of Vocational Home- 
making Teachers in September. 


WISCONSIN 


Home Economics Association. The Association 
now has 500 members—the largest membership to 
date—reports Mrs. Grace Duffee, membership 
chairman. 

The $4,100 mark has been reached in sales of the 
Association’s cookbook, ‘“‘Folkways in Foods,” the 
project undertaken to raise money for the AHEA 
headquarters fund. (See page 155.) Twenty 
thousand copies of the books have been printed. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. Milwaukee home 
economics alumnae of the College are the sponsoring 
group for the following series of lectures by the home 
economics faculty: February 9, “Review of Nutri- 
tion Research of the Last Year,’ Susan F. West; 
March 9, “Problems in the Feeding of Children,” 
Louise Sobye; April 13, “Significance of the Newly 
Discovered Nutrients,” Dorothy Anderson; May 11, 
“Selection of Textile Fabrics for Household * or 
Institution,” Madelyn Grigsby. 

Louise Sobye is nutritional adviser for the two 
Milwaukee nursery schools now under the Family 
Welfare Service and Community Fund. 

Stout Institute. Dean Alice J. Kirk discussed the 
various aspects of home economics in a seminar of 
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150 women of St. Olaf College as a part of their 
Careers Day Program. 

“Introducing New Techniques to Student 
Teachers’”’ was discussed by Ellen Nelson in one of 
the home economics education symposiums, ‘Pro- 
cedures that Prove Rewarding in Student Teaching” 
at the American Vocational Association Convention 
in Milwaukee the week of November 29. 

Mrs. Katharine M. Alderman, former president of 
the AHEA, discussed ‘“‘What It Means to Be a Pro- 
fessional Home Economist” at a meeting of the 
home economics students on January 10. 

Mary Margaret Shaw, previously on the 
University of Kansas staff, was appointed head of the 
department of food and nutrition in January. 

Extension Service. Helen Stetzer of Eau Claire 
received national recognition at the Chicago meeting 
in November of the National Association of Home 
Demonstration agents. Nellie MeCannon of Mil- 
waukee County is secretary of the Association. 


WYOMING 


University of Wyoming. The first off-campus 
student teaching started at Pine Bluffs when four 
home economics student teachers spent six weeks 
of the winter quarter under the supervision of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Razor, homemaking teacher. 

Myrtle Mainquist, who has been completing work 
for her master’s degree at Lowa State College, joined 
the home economics staff in January to teach Child 
Development and Family Life Education. 

State Department of Education. Six homemaking 
teachers and Mrs. Esther Lee Brown, teacher 
trainer, Elizabeth J. McKittrick of the University 
of Wyoming, and Pauline H. Drollinger, state super- 
visor of homemaking education, worked two days in 
November at the University of Wyoming with Mary 
Lee Hurt of the Office of Education, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency, on plans for integrating the Future 
Homemakers of America into the total homemaking 
program and on evaluation of degree-of-achievement 
booklets prepared in the state. 

Extension Service. Mae Baird, formerly 4-H 
state club agent, is now specialist in program 
planning, field studies, and training. Her successor 
is Aleta McDowell of Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Mary L. Collings of the U. S. Extension Service 
assisted with the Wyoming Annual Extension Service 
Conference from December 13 to 17. The con- 
ference highlighted evaluation and plans for field 
studies to be undertaken during the year. 

Beth Peterson of the FE. I. duPont de Nemours 
Company will demonstrate new fabrics and their 
uses at the Ranch, Farm, and Home Week to be held 
in Laramie from March 8 to 11. 
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Higher calcium standards for adults put more 
emphasis on Dairy P r oducts Research recognizes the benefits to 


derived from more calcium in the adult diet. Accordingly, calcium standards were 


* 


increased when Recommended Dietary Allowances* were revised. 


Without milk or its products, it is almost impossible in such large amounts that the expense as well as 


13 


be 


the 


to meet daily calcium needs with common foods. This quantity to be eaten would be prohibitive. Then, too, 
is especially true in view of the recently revised calcium __ there is evidence that the calcium from milk and its 


standards for the average adult.* A re-examination products is maximally utilized by the body. 


of requirements has resulted in raising the recommended the Wealth” of Calcium. While milk could 


daily allowance for calcium from 0.8 gm. to 1.0 gm. per 
day for normal adult maintenance at all activity levels. 
New information on the importance of calcium in the 
nutrition of adults, and on the variation in the ability 
of aging individuals to assimilate calcium, is responsible 
for the higher recommendation. The evidence supports 
the conclusion that while people can adjust themselves 
to less they are not so well off in the long run.* 


stantially to the intake, even when eaten in small 


stand alone as a single source of calcium for people of 
all ages, it is generously assisted by cheese and ice 
cream. Cheese supplies varying amounts of calcium, 
depending upon its method of manufacture. Cheddar 
cheese, and other “‘yellow’’ cheeses, contribute sub- 


amounts. Ice cream, too, is an outstanding source of 


calcium. Research has indicated that the calcium in 
Milk Assumes Responsibility. Milk is superior to all ice cream is as readily put to use by the body as that 
other foods as a source of calcium. Fortunately, milk of milk, and that the rate of use does not change when 
is our most economical as well as our richest food ice cream, in part, replaces milk in the diet. 
source of this vital mineral. To obtain any sizable 
proportion of the daily calcium need from other 


common foods, it would be necessary to consume them Council, Washington, D. C. 


ition 

The presence of this seal indicates that 111 North Canal Street «+ Chicago 6, Illinois 
all nutrition statements in this advertise- 

ment have been found acceptable by the - 

Council on Foods and Nutrition of the Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
American Medical Association. devoted to nutrition research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA, 180 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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Order now! 


containing 


eight half-yard samples 


Eight half-yard samples. fully identified as to technical characteristics i 
and practical uses, make up this Sample Package of Fabrics for both . 
apparel and decorative uses. This fabric kit, prepared especially for i 
teachers, should prove effective in dramatizing both sewing and 

textile class sessions. It is available at the nominal charge of $3.00, 

which includes shipping expenses and mailing. (The fabric alone ( 
would cost more than $7.00 at retail.) Fill in the coupon below 
—and let the Celanese Sample-Fabric Package simplify your class- o 


room work throughout the year. 


Advertising Department Date 
Celanese Corporation of America 

180 Madison Avenue 

New York 16, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me Celanese’ Sample-Fabric Package for which I enclose 


check or money order for $3.00 (not stamps or cash). 


Name 


ve Zone State 


} 
| 
‘ 
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Better Parihy Ghocolate at Less Cost 


PROJECT No. 2 


French-type Chocolate made with rich, 
economical Carnation Milk 


PARTY CHOCOLATE 
23 cups Carnation Milk 

2 squares chocolate 1/16 teaspoon salt 
Yo cup water 11/2 teaspoon vanilla 
Yacupsugor 212 cups water 


ADVANCE PREPARATION: 1. Pour 14 cup Carnation Milk 
into small bowl and chill overnight in coldest part of 
refrigerator. 2. Make up chocolate syrup by melting 
chocolate in top of double boiler over hot water. Add 4 
cup water, sugar and salt and boil 5 minutes over direct 
heat, stirring to keep mixture from burning. Add vanilla 
and chill. 


WHEN READY TO SERVE: Heat 2 cups Carnation Milk and 
2% cups water in top of double boiler over hot water. 
Whip the 4 cup chilled Carnation Milk stiff. Fold cold 
chocolate syrup carefully into whipped milk. Put 1 
heaping tablespoonful of whipped mixture into each 
cup and fill with piping hot milk. Yield: 8 medium cup- 
fuls. ( Note for serving a reception: Whipped chocolate 
mixture will keep for a few hours if refrigerated. Keep 
milk hot in top of double boiler. ) 


} more tl 
» Made wit 
nd whj 


1an twice 
h bottled 
Ping cream.) 


WHIP 


SEND FOR Carnations 
attractive ‘Velvet Blend 
Book;’ for more milk- 
rich recipes. The Carna- 
tion Company. Dept. 
B-39, Los Angeles 36. 


\ 
\ 
| | 


In Cooking or Classroom, Let Carnation Help 


Use it in any recipe that calls for milk. Carnation saves ve b ey — Z 
shortening in some recipes; eggs in others. In all recipes it yy f a Z 
adds richer flavor and saves money. It can be whipped, or EVAPORATED § - Z 


soured. Carnation is just good whole milk, concentrated by Re 


evaporation to double richness in all milk food values 


Each pint provides 400 units of extra vitamin D. VITAMIN = 


SO Easy, Easy to make 
and easy to serve. This hot 
oO Chocolate needs no last min- 
te heatin *Tetains its 
g attractive, fluffy @PPearance 
Until the last Suest js Served, 
} 
\\ FCONOMicaL, Carnation 
~ ae ~ Milk keeps the Cost of this 
~ yal = Smooth, Tich-tastin choco- 
late under 5¢ a Serving. (It 
= 
milk a 
3 
} 
O Save money jn dozens of 
{ other recipes, Diluted half 
/ Oo and half With water, Carna. 
tion js Ticher than Most : 
bottled Whole milk and can 
~ be used in any Tecipe cal]. 


NOTES FROM NESTLE’S 
CHOCOLATE TEST KITCHEN 


STANDARD COOKIE 
PROCEDURES 


COOKIE PATTERN NO. 3 


(Sixth in a series) 


Sponge Type Cookies 


combine the 
two mixtures 
by folding. 


Baking Steps: 

1. Beat egg whites 
until frothy 

2. Add sugar 4. Add dryingredi- 


lly— ents gradual y; 
po folding after 
stiff each addition. 


3. Beat egg yolks 5. Add chocolate 
until thick— flavoring 


Application: 
CHOCOLATE SPONGE BON BONS 


2 egg whites \% tsp. salt 


sugar \% pkg. Nestle’s 

2 egg yolks Semi-Sweet 

\% c. sifted flour 
. bakin Morsels melte 

and cooled 


powder 
tsp. vanilla 


Drop by teaspoonfuls on well greased 
cookie sheet. 
BAKE AT: 350°F. TIME: 10 Min. 
YIELD: 2 dozen small cookies. 


THE GREATEST TASTE IN CHOCOLATE 


For Nestle's newest chocolate recipe booklets, write to 
NESTLE’S Chocolate Test Kitchen, 60 Hudson Street, New 
York 13, N. Y., or use coupon page in this magazine. 


JOURNAL OF 


This material has been thoroughly tested by students of the 
author, who are now in b 


shops of their own. They have proved by their work that this 
system produces excellent results. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 153 E. 24th St., JHE-349 New York 10, N. Y. 


March 1949 


PAPER MAID 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 
PARCHMENT + KALAMAZOO 99 - MICHIGAN 


Now YOU can design 
and make clothes 


the way professional 
designers do, easily, speedily 
and ... perfectly fitting! 


Precision Draping 


By NELLE WEYMOUTH LINK 
39 carefully charted and illustrated chapter-lessons $4.00 


Anyone, even without a knowledge of dressmaking, can, by 
following the lessons in this book, give herself a t 
foundation in garment design and construction. 
PRECISION DRAPING is a method of creating a costume on 
the form, which is preferred by many famous designers and 
leaders in the garment irdustry, as the most successful way of 
developing a dress design. It is a method which teaches basic 
body lines and basic design lines and how to coordinate the two. 
Nelle Weymouth Link brings to this book the successful ex- 
perience of her famous course in PRECISION DRAPING 
From the material in this book, you will learn how to turn 
out beautiful, professional looking clothes 


V from simple sports clothes to elaborate eve- 
ning gowns 


V from tailored suits to the dressiest dinner suits 
V as well as topcoats, capes and wraps 


usiness, many of them in designing 


Send for an examination copy on approval. 


TO us 
Pastry 
spoon 
out cil 
ing pi 
Cut ¥ 
apart. 
edge 
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TIME-SAVING RECIPES 


MIXES 


CRISCO PASTRY MIX 

5 cups sifted flour 1 pound (24% cups) 

| tablespoon salt Crisco 
All Measurements Level: Sift dry ingredients into a 
large bowl. Cut Crisco into dry ingredients with a 
blender or two knives until pieces are size of small 
peas. (Store in covered container—no refrigeration 
necessary.) This mix will make 5 single crusts or 3 
double crusts or 20 medium tart shells. 
To use the pastry mix, see below. 


TO USE PASTRY MIX: For a two-crust or latticed 9" pie, use 2 cups 
pastry mix. Add flour-water paste made of 4 cup flour and 3 table- 
spoons water. Shape dough into ball. On floured board, lightly roll 
out circle of dough 12" in diameter and 4" thick. Line pie pan, allow- 
ing pastry to extend 12" beyond edge. Roll out remaining dough. 
Cut 4 inch pastry strips and weave across the filling about 4) inch 
apart. Trim ends even with the lower edge of pastry. Fold bottom 
edge over strips and flute with fingers. Bake at the temperature 
recommended for the pie filling. 


Easy to make and easy to store, Crisco’s _ pie crust at a moment’s notice. And top 
time-saving baking mixes are sure to make __ results are sure, for each mix combines a 
a hit with your classes. With these rich, full measure of good ingredients with a 
homemade mixes on hand, students can _ tested Crisco recipe. 

produce light, tender hotbreads or flaky Procter & GAMBLE 


Home Economics Dept., Ivorydale 17, Ohio 


CRISCO BISCUIT MIX 

6 cups sifted flour 3 tablespoons baking powder 

| tablespoon salt 1 cup Crisco 
4/1 Measurements Level: Mix dry ingredients. Cut 
Crisco into flour with a blender or two knives until 
mixture looks like coarse cornmeal. (Store in covered 
container till needed. Crisco mix needs no refrigeration 
—stays fresh for months!) This mix will make about 
60 114" biscuits. 


To use the biscuit mix, see below. 


TO USE BISCUIT MIX: | cup of mix will make six to eight 1" biscuits. 
For each cup of biscuit mix, use 4 cup milk. Add milk, blend well. 
Knead dough lightly on floured board. Roll dough about 4" thick. 
Cut with a floured biscuit cutter. Bake in hot oven (425°F.) 10 to 15 
minutes or until brown as desired. (Vary this recipe slightly for 
cheese or ham biscuits and cinnamon rolls.) 


IT’S DIGESTIBLE! 


a 
= 


What's Ahead? 


Home Economists are “women of influence”’ in 
business, research, teaching, institutional manage- 
ment, social welfare, public health, and home- 
making. 

Here is the latest information for guidance 
workers. 


Single copies 75 cents. 
quest. 


Quantity prices on re- 


Order your copy on the coupon below. 


American Home Economics Association 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 


Enclosed is .. (stamps, coin, check) for .... copies 
of Opportunities in Home Economics. 


Pleas i 
(Please Pree 
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Why Serve foods 


\} Serve canned foods because 

they are nutritious. Research 
shows that canned foods are 
good sources of protein, carbo- 


hydrates, fats, vitamins and minerals. 


Serve canned foods for the fine flavor thai 
is sealed in when foods are quickly har- 
vested and canned; for variety be- 
cause of year-round availability of 
foods from many parts of the coun- 
try; for economy in money, work and 
) time; and because of convenience to 
purchase, to transport, store on the 
shelf, and to use. 


It is a natural tendency to ask “Why?” : 
Are you helping your students to get a proper under- 


To answer some of the “whys” ab ; 

canned standing of the purpose of menstruation? Do you yourself 
foods the National Canners Association and know the latest medical opinions regarding its care— 
the Can Manufacturers’ Institute started in about baths, exercises and general activities at this time 


of the month? Have you information at your finger tips 
concerning the Tampax method of sanitary protection 
which holds such interest for girls? 


1942 an extensive program of research. 
This research program is still in progress. 


The work is conducted at several universi- The Tampax manual for teachers deals with these mat- 
ties and colleges under the direc- ters and many more. Its title ‘How Times Have Changed” 
tion of recognized nutritionists. is a key to its modern open-minded attitude on the subject 

of menstruation. . . . Tampax relieves one from the belt- 


In your work you are naturall , 
Y y y pin-pad encumbrance. Worn internally. No need to remove 


for tub or shower. No odor. No chafing. You cannot even 
feel its presence. 

The free Tampax material now available is outlined in 
the coupon below. Just check your requirements as 
indicated, 


interested in authoritative informa- 
tion on foods. To assist you with 
lessons about canned foods we have 


prepared in brief form the latest authentic 
information about this large classification 
of food. 


J 


Accepted for Advertising 
SERVINGS CHART bythe Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association 


with new Nutritive Values Table giv- 
ing nutritive value for average size serv- 
ings of Foods. Also includes see 
table giving Servings per unit in common , . 3 
can sizes. Suppli in quantity and TAMPAX INCORPORATED 

155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


punched for student notebooks. Also 
Please send the free material checked. 1). Tampax Manual 


Student leaflet, “Canned Foods in Mod- 


ern Meals’; 40-page booklet “Tempting . 
Recipes Using Conged Foods" and ony for Teachers “How Times Have Changed.” (1) Sample box 
of Tampax containing Regular, Junior, Super absorb- 
oo a on encies. 0 Booklet for students “Coming of Age” with 


students. Write to: t 
order card for additional free supply. 


HOME ECONOMICS DIVISION | Meme 


\ 
1739 H STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON 6, v. C. 
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Coming Soon... 


A BRIEF COURSE IN PHYSICS: | 


For Students of Home Economies | 
By Lester T. Earls, lowa State College 


While this text emphasizes the principles of basic physics, the subject matter 
has been carefully selected to include only those topics that are closely related 
and of primary importance to home economics and nursing training. — Illustra- 
tions and problems, involving direct applications to home situations, are used 
to clarify basic principles. No previous knowledge of physics is required for 
complete understanding of all explanations. 

e The material has been tested through eight years of use at Iowa State 
College and elsewhere. 

e The text is adaptable to one-quarter and one-semester courses in Household 
oe Physies, Physics for Home Economics Students, Physics for Nurses. 

. e Topics have been sufficiently limited to receive thorough treatment, and 
i to insure complete learning in the length course for which the text is adapted. 


e Many line drawings show clearly the principles of operation. 
384 pages 534" x 
Send for your copy today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, Ine. 70 Fifth Avenue New York LI, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN | | 5; 


| | DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS 


SUMMER SESSION 1949 Phe 
JUNE 24-AUGUST 19 


| 

| 

| 

| use i 


well 


GRADUATE COURSES 
CONSL 
| | Family Economics direc 
. KNOWLEDGE Home Management Ceda 
IS MORE THAN Costume Design 
Decorative Textiles (0 
eas Contemporary Interior Design 
| Applied Dress Design 
MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 
Experimental Foods Know 
HOME ECONOMICS Community Problems in Nutrition area 
First Term: June 13—July 22, 1949 Home Economics Education princi 
4 
. Adult Problems in Home Economics and u 
Courses of interest to undergraduate and graduate students wail es 
will be offered. New courses will be given of special interest Home Economics in Vocational Programs and te 
to secondary schoal and college teachers. Child Development & Nursery School THI 
Second Term: July 25—August 27, 1949 Seminars in all areas 
Undergraduate courses in Home Management and Home 
Furnishing will be offered in the second term. . WRITE—DIRECTOR OF HOME ECONOMICS 
For complete information write the Dean of the Summer Session, | 
907 Administration Building, Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. | UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN—MADISON, 6 a 
Eight weeks on the shores of LAKE MENDOTA = 
Busin 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA | 


F 
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| New York University 
| Summer Program in 
| HOME ECONOMICS 


June 7-August 26, 1949 


CONSUMER EDUCATION ® FOOD TOURS 
RESEARCH IN HOME ECONOMICS 
EVALUATION IN HOME ECONOMICS 

RESEARCH IN FOODS | 
INSTITUTION TOURS 

FASHION SURVEY | 
ADVANCED CHILD DEVELOPMENT 

HOME FURNISHING | 
RECENT TRENDS IN NUTRITION 
METHODS FOR CLOTHING TEACHERS | 
AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


For Information and Summer Bulletin J, write 


DEPARTMENT OF HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION | 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION | 
NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
| 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


Fiber to Fabric 


By Potter 


The complete story of the manufacture of textiles, told in a clear, 
well-illustrated manner that makes this text especially suited for 
use in textile classes, distributive-education classes, and advanced 
consumer-education classes. A complete swatch kit is available 
directly from the author: Dr. M. D. Potter, State Teachers College. 


Cedar Falls, lowa. 


(onsumer’s Economic Life 
By Graham and Jones 


4 clearly written summary of what every young consumer should 
know about business and buymanship. An upper-grade high school 
text, this book is a vivid presentation of practical common-sense 
principles that guide a student in managing money and in buying 


A fine workbook 


and using a wide variety of goods and services. 


and teacher’s manual is available. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


@New York 16 ._ 270 Madison Avenue 
37 South Wabash Avenue 
931 Howard Street 
Statler Building 

707 Browder Street 
30 Bloor Street, West 
51 Russell Square 


e Chicago 3 
e San Francisco 3 
e Boston 16 

e Dallas 1 

Toronto § 


e London W.C. 1 


McGRAW-HILL 


Business Education 
Division 
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STUDY IN 


SUMMER 


TT 


Eight Weeks Economics! 
U 
June 20 mmer Session : 
August 12 ~-----____, 
FIELDS OF STUDY 


Clothing and Textiles— 
Undergraduate: Textiles, 
Home Furnishings. 
Graduate: Dress Design, Textile Design, Historic Textiles. 


Tailoring, Clothing for Children, 


Foods and Nutrition— 
Undergraduate: Food Preparation, Nutrition 
Graduate: Recent Advances in Nutrition, 
Methods in Nutrition Research. 


Child Nutrition, 


Institution Economics— 
Graduate and Undergraduate: 
Institutional Food Purchasing. 


School Lunch Management, 


Household Administration— 
Graduate and Undergraduate: Home Management House, Child 
Development, Family Relationships, Nursery School, Func- 
tional Housing. 


Home Economics Education— 
Graduate: Adult Education, Audio Visual Aids for Teaching, 
Organization and Administration, Supervisionof Home Projects. 


A STRONG VISITING STAFF 


DR. KARL BERNHARDT, MISS EVELYN MANSFIELD, 
Professor of Psychology and Professor of Clothing and 
Assistant Director St. George's Textiles, Michigan State 


School for Child Study, Uni- College 
versity of Toronto. : 

MISS EMMA HARRIS. MISS ALICE BIESTER, 
Assistant Professor of Child Head Foods and Nutrition 


Department, University of 


Washington 
Minnesota. 


Development, 
State College. 
MISS UNA VERMILLION, 
Professor of Institutional Management, 
Utah State Agricultural College 


@ Graduate Students may follow a sequence of courses in all fields 
to obtain a master’s degree in summer sessions. 


@ A.H.E.A. Convention in San Francisco, June 28-July 1, may be 
attended, with credit, by regularly enrolled students. 


For further information write Director of Summer Sessions, Dept. U 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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a new, authoritative booklet now 


available #REE Ser your classes 


“Money Saving Tips on Marketing” is 
just what the name implies. It contains 24 
pages of precise guidance from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and _ other 
authoritative sources on how to judge 
freshness and quality in vegetables, poul- 
try and seafood. 

This booklet gives home economics stu- 
dents and homemakers a concise market- 
ing guide, complete in its information yet 
small enough to be carried in a handbag. 

The new booklet is available without 
charge for classroom distribution. Let us 


know your requirements by letter or a 
postcard to the address below. 


* * 


At the same time, you will probably wish 
to order copies of “Modern Trends in 
Marketing’’—three informative folders on 
the distribution of vegetables, poultry and 
fish from source to market. 

This series has proved so popular with 
home economics teachers that the folders 
have been reissued and are again available 
in reasonable quantities. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ICE INDUSTRIES 
1706 L Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C, 


March 1949 
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H™ Economists and Extension Workers: May 
we add your name to the mailing list for our 
“Outline for Demonstration of Better Breakfasts’’? 


Anything you do to encourage better breakfast 
habits is a contribution to your community’s well- 


help teaching 
Better Breakfasts 


from KELLOGG’S 
Statf of Home Economists 


WHAT CEREAL CONTRIBUTES 


When you think of cereal you think of energy value. 
But Kellogg’s cereals also have good protective 
values. All either are made from the whole grain 
or are restored to whole grain values of thiamine, 
niacin and iron. 


being. Our Kellogg teaching guide will help you. 
It contains discussion pointers, basic breakfast 
pattern, menus for different types of people and 
calorie counts for each. Do write for it. Do your bit 
to help people realize that breakfast should never be 
neglected—for it is the day’s most important meal! 


fora better 
cat 


“ 
KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES e RICE KRISPIES e PEP Pp 


RAISIN BRAN FLAKES e 40% BRAN FLAKES e ALL-BRAN 
SHREDDED WHEAT e KRUMBLES e CORN-SOYA 


And Kellogg’s many types (flakes, shreds, pops) 
—many kinds (corn, wheat, rice)—-are a wonderful 
opportunity to vary and add interest to breakfast. 
They make this “orphan meal” one to look forward 
to! Yes, indeed. ... 


Write for your breakfast 
teaching outline! 


Complete, factual guide. 
For your gift copy, address 
Kellogg Company, Home 
Economics Services, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 
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FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


New data and guidance in nutrition, 
suggestions on child feeding, new sec- 
tions on pressure eooking, kitchen safety, 
and stretching the food allowance, meth- 
ods of quick-freezing foods, helpful 
suggestions about kitchen equipment, 
maxing cakes the quick way, and popu- 
lar cookie recipes, are included in the 
revised edition of FOODS FOR HOME 
AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 new illus- 
trations increase the book’s attractive- 
ness. 


WORKBOOK IN 
HOMEMAKING 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


In addition to new problems and data, 
the 1948 edition of WORKBOOK IN 
HOME MAKING contains new illus- 
trations introducing each unit. The 
book emphasizes pertinent facts and 
procedures a pupil needs to know, and 
points the way to put her knowledge 
and school experiences into everyday 
practice. New Teachers’ Manual. 


BOSTON 
ATLANTA 


New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


Education for today’s living is the keynote of the 1948 
revision of this successful basic text. 
food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 
In preparing the new edition, changes were made on more 
than 100 pages to bring the contents into line with new infor- 
mation and techniques having to do with improvements in DULCIE G DONOVAS 
everyday living. 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material for 
a composite course covering the main aspects of Home 
Economics. A few of the 46 chapter headings indi- 
cate the timely topics which fill the book—Getting a 
Meal, Facts and False Notions about Nutrition, When 
Winter Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful 


YOUR HOME 
AND YOU 


C 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
IN HOME 
ECONOMICS 


LOOKING TOWARD 
MARRIAGE 


Johnson, Randolph, and 
Pixley 


BOYS’ GUIDE TO LIVING 
Fay Mack Scharmer 


FROM THIMBLE TO GOWN 
Van Gilder 


Allyn and Bacon 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


The book deals with 


Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing Things, 
Learning to be a Likable Person, Planned Spending 
of Money and Time, Waste Not, Want Not, The 
Charm of Becoming Color, Fitting Garments; Finishing 
Processes, Cleanliness and Safety in the Home, Leisure 
Time is Choosing Time. 


THE MODE IN 
DRESS AND HOME 


New Edition 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan’s 
attractive book. Personal charm is the 
keynote of the MODE IN DRESS AND 
HOME. The new revision has changes 
which appear on 114 pages. There are 
86 new cuts of which 16 are in color. 
The new drawings will be found to be 
delightfully in harmony with the latest 
fashions. WORKBOOK. 


THE GIRL TODAY 
THE WOMAN TOMORROW 


By Lucretia P. Hunter 


To help girls meet the problems of 
life, this book discusses the customs of 
the social world, the proprieties at 
home, the conventions of conduct when 
in the company of men, the influence 
of clothing and voice on personality. 
There are special sections on manners 
in the street car, manners at a college 

rom, and manners inan airliner. The 
k is attractively illustrated. 
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